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Merry Christmas 


Another year has almost passed 
and a new day ... a New Year... is at 








hand. It brings the opportunity to re- 
new valued friendships ... and to an- 


























ticipate with pleasure the opportunity 
to render continued service. 




















With warmest Season's Greetings 
come sincere good wishes for your 
success and prosperity in the year 
ahead. 
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“Simplified Accounts Receivable for Retailers” 


Shows New System Of Handling Accounts Receivable... 
Simplifies Accounting Procedures From Sale Through Billing! 


It is the most complete, accurate and fastest method — yet may be 
operated without accounting machines or highly trained clerks... 
affords positive accounting controls and proofs throughout the system 
... Saves its entire cost annually — even for very small retailers! 

This booklet, graphically illustrated in full color, shows in flow- 
chart form exactly how each function of this new simplified accounts 
receivable system is performed. In it every detail of the system is so 
clearly illustrated that you can use it as an operating or instruction 
manual for your personnel. Each phase of the operation (opening the 
account, making the sale, billing the account, applying the payment) is 
pictured so that you can see at a glance exactly how this simplified 
system works. The potential savings in time and money are tremendous! 

Posting errors are eliminated. Every account may be visibly indexed 
and signalled for reference and use. Accounts receivable adjustment 
inquiries are reduced. It simplifies the whole Accounts Receivable oper- 
ation by applying the principles of cycle billing without the need for 
elaborate equipment and numerous personnel. 

SARR can be housed in a compact mobile insulated cabinet which 
affords certified point-of-use fire protection for vital accounts receiv- 
able records. 

Who can use SARR? Every retail business which has charge 
accounts — you don’t have to be a big store to benefit — drug stores, 
hardware stores, restaurants, country clubs, dairies, dry cleaners, laun- 
dries, specialty stores, department stores—any business which has charge 
accounts. 

Write today for this valuable new booklet. Ask for KD814 — 
“SARR — Simplified Accounts Receivable for Retailers.” Remington 
Rand, Room 2259, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10. 
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STANDARD APPLICATION FORM 


(Revised) 


HE sale of millions of the old application blank indicates its popularity. 
The revised form is the result of changes suggested by members. The 
national emblem adds to its effectiveness. 


The actual size of the form (reproduced below) is six inches by nine inches. 
Printed in one color. Blocked in pads of 100. Prices: 100, $1.25; 500, $5.00; 
and 1,000, $8.50. Postage is extra. 


NATIONAL RETAIL CREDIT ASSOCIATION 


375 Jackson Ave. St. Louis 5, Missouri 
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Charlotte. North Carolina 


Spearhead City of the New South 


HARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA, located in 

the geographic center of the fast-growing industrial 
Piedmont Carolinas, is a proud and aggressive city, rich 
in historic heritage and filled with the progressive prom- 
ise of tomorrow. The city was named for Queen Char- 
lotte, wife of George III of England, at its founding 
in 1766. A small Scotch-Irish Presbyterian community, 
it was built around a log cabin county courthouse on 
the crossroads of what are now Trade and Tryon Streets, 
the “Crossroads of the Carolinas.” 

The independent spirit which fosters Charlotte’s busi- 
ness and industrial success of today is a continuation of 
that quality and character which prompted the men of 
Mecklenburg County, oppressed by the yoke of British 
rule, to adopt the historic Mecklenburg Declaration of 
Independence, May 20, 1775, fully a year ahead of the 
national Declaration drawn up at Philadelphia. In 
1780 when the British occupied the village, Cornwallis 
described the community as a “veritable hornet’s nest” 
of rebellion. Perpetuated in the city seal the hornet’s 
nest has become a symbol of Charlotte’s fighting spirit. 

The gold boom in Charlotte in 1830 brought an in- 
rush of citizens and marked the establishment of a 
branch of the U. S. Mint. Abandoned following the 
War Between the States, a replica of this building now 
serves as Charlotte’s Museum of Art. During the 
Civil War Charlotte’s warehouses and its Mint served 
as hospitals for the Confederate Army, and Jefferson 
Davis and his Cabinet, performing their last official act, 
stopped in Charlotte to write the surrender terms for 
General Johnston’s 90,000 troops. 

The struggling cotton industry, broken by the im- 
poverished years of Reconstruction, emerged once again 
in Charlotte with a small cluster of mills and the South’s 
first bonded warehouse system. ‘Today within a 50-mile 
radius of Charlotte there are more spindles than in the 
combined New England States. This industry has mush- 
roomed to gigantic proportions bringing in hundreds of 
related industries in textile chemicals, yarns, hosiery, 
knitting and textile machinery, dyeing and finishing. 

It was natural that Charlotte, as a distribution center 
for textiles, should develop as a financial center for that 
industry. Today the city is the financial focal point of 
the two Carolinas, with offices of nine New York stock 
exchange firms, eight banks and a branch of the Federal 
Reserve Bank. Bank clearings for 1955 were an im- 


pressive $7,559,168,453.32. 


The Front Cover 


In the pictures on the front cover, from street scene 
clockwise: 


1. Office buildings on Tryon Street in downtown 
Charlotte. 

2. First Presbyterian Church located in the heart 
of the city. 

3. New Municipal Airport. 

4. River Bend power plant. 

5. Municipal Auditorium and Coliseum. 


Spreading herself in many directions, Charlotte is 
second only to Atlanta as the leading distributing center 
in the Southeast—a second place which Charlotte citi- 
zens optimistically expect to disappear eventually. The 
city is a hub for 113 trucking firms, traveling a net- 
work of highways which reach far out into the United 
States. Charlotte’s wholesale volume in 1954 was a 
resounding $1,324,520,000, topping the entire individual 
state totals of South Carolina, Mississippi, and Arkansas 
—and up 1,400% since 1940. As befits it, Charlotte 
also spearheads the Piedmont area in the quality and 
modernity of its retail stores. Retail sales in 1954 topped 
$247 ,000,000. 

Industrial Charlotte also has grown at a rapid rate. 
In recent years diversification has been the keynote for 
its development; numerous manufacturers of chemicals, 
furniture, paper products, food products, electronics, and 
other hard goods have established plants, warehouses, and 
offices in Charlotte since 1950. In 1955, 30 new indus- 
tries using 1,820,000 square feet of space and investing 
approximately $16,160,000, were located in the Metro- 
politan Charlotte area (Douglas Aircraft figures ex- 
cluded for security purposes). In an article appearing 
recently in ForRTUNE magazine, over a score of Char- 
lotte’s manufacturing firms were listed among the top 
500 in the country. 

The hum of commerce in Charlotte’s heart is rapidly 
being matched by the sounds of rising brick, steel, and 
concrete giants. In 1955, $26,300,417 in building per- 
mits were recorded at the City Hall. Matching Char- 
lotte’s expanding business volume and to a great extent 
responsible for it is her importance as an air transport 
center. Her recently completed million-and-a-half-dol- 
lar terminal at Douglas Municipal Airport greets over 
80 flights daily from five airlines. To handle this traffic, 
Charlotte boasts loading space for 13 airliners at one 
time, and is equipped to handle the largest and speediest 
of planes with a main runway 7,500 feet in length. 

Furthering Charlotte’s accessibility are four Class-A 
railroads and five bus lines. Charlotte is no uncultured 
giant, however. The city’s ultramodern entertainment 
centers, Ovens Auditorium and Charlotte Coliseum, 
make available all ranges of every field of entertain- 
ment. The Coliseum, which seats 13,500 persons, boasts 
the largest clear-span dome in the world—332 feet in 
diameter—and has drawn praise from architectural cir- 
cles the country over and abroad. Ovens Auditorium is 
outstanding in modern beauty, its 2,500 seats varying in 
colors from bright reds to palest pastels, and is fully 
equipped for all cultural presentations. 

Charlotte is known as a city of churches. The num- 
ber is presently almost 400, and the city has long 
enjoyed the reputation of having more churches per 
capita than any city in the world except Edinburgh, 
Scotland. Seven radio stations and one television station 
serve Charlotte and cast their signals throughout the 
Carolinas from their central location. Charlotte’s news- 
papers, the morning Observer and the afternoon News, 


(Turn to ‘Charlotte, N. C.,”’ page 26.) 














The Credit Bureau Story 
T. A. Baugh, Jr. 


Manager, Credit Bureau of Charlotte 
Charlotte, North Carolina 


HE CREDIT BUREAU of Charlotte, Inc., is 

owned and operated by its members in conjunction 
with Charlotte Merchants Association. The officers are 
elected from the membership to serve terms of one year 
each. Members of the Board of Directors serve terms of 
three years each. One third of the Board are elected 
each year. 

The Bureau has been in operation continuously since 
1904 when it began with three employees handling the 
functions of both the Credit Bureau and the Merchants 
Association. Over the ensuing years the growth was 
more or less gradual until approximately ten years ago 
when Charles C. Dudley, a former banker and experi- 
enced businessman, was elected Executive Vice President 
of the Association. Under his leadership the Bureau has 
experienced a rapid growth and has more than doubled 
its volume of two and one-half years ago. 

At the present time it has a membership of over 900 
members and occupies 3,500 sq. ft. office space. Our 
offices have recently been enlarged, new lights installed, 
ceilings sound-proofed and redecorated throughout. There 
are 26 employees in the Credit Bureau, nine in the Col- 
lection Division and five in the Merchants Association. 
Our 19 5-drawer files contain 300 to 350,000 file re- 
ports. Last May we installed the 1A-I Key Equip- 
ment in conjunction with Modified 101-A Key Equip- 
ment telephone system. Our members are provided with 
a Dial Guide which permits them to Dial Alphabetical 
section numbers as indicated by the first letter of the 
credit applicant’s last name. Results of this system 
have been highly satisfactory and considerable improve- 
ment over our former system. Recently we have in- 





® Doris Strawn, 
President, Charlotte Merchants Association; 


\ 


ssistant General Manager, Credit Bureau of Charlotte; Charles Dudley, Executive Vice 
T. A. Baugh, Jr., Manager, The Credit Bureau; Roddey 


cluded messenger service (three trips daily) to our large 
users which reduces telephone calls to our members and 
opens up our lines. 

Our staff includes seven File reporters stationed at the 
files, six reporters in the Clearance department, four 
credit investigators, two reporters for Long Distance 
calls, two messenger clerks, and five typists. Each unit 
is headed up by a section head. Mrs. Hattie Lee 
Beatty is our staff supervisor. Our personnel are re- 
quired to take educational courses and we hold regular 
staff meetings each office practice 
Our reporters make a point to visit 
members they call for credit clearances and we have 
found this helps to make a better relationship between 
the bureau member and the reporter at the bureau. 


week to review 


and procedures. 


Each 
one of our reporters in the Clearance department has a 
certain “group” to call, such as furniture, appliances, 
etc. Our organization is constantly being trained to 
meet our members’ service requirements and we are 
geared to complete and furnish all variety of credit 
reports. 

For many years the Bureau has been active and promi- 
nent in its promotional activities. In addition to guid- 
ing and sponsoring 10 trade organizations we are very 
proud of our Southern Consumer Credit Clinic, Retail 
Credit Association, and The Carolinas’ Carrousel. This 
is an institution of higher learning in the arts of enter- 
tainment and community cooperation which was con- 
ceived and administered by unselfish citizens in the pub- 
lic interest and dedicated to the ideals of fellowship, 
good will and understanding among all ages, in the up- 

(Turn to “Credit Bureau,” page 13.) 
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Brown, Membership Secretary; and Gray Duval, Manager, Collection Division. 
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"300 Golden Minutes” 


The Story of the Southern Consumer Credit Clinic 
Charles Dudley 


Executive Vice President, Charlotte Merchants Association 
Charlotte, North Carolina 


The Southern Consumer Credit Clinic, held annually 
by the Retail Credit Association of Charlotte in coopera- 
tion with the Charlotte Credit Women’s Breakfast Club 
and the Credit Bureau of Charlotte, was established in 
1949 for the purpose of furthering the progress of better 
credit in the South through education and through the 
exchange of ideas among credit and collection executives. 

It all started back in 1948. A group of bureau man- 
agers were “whooping it up” one winter morning; and, 
as they sipped their hot coffee, they laughed and joked, 
enjoying the warmth and camaraderie. Suddenly they 
grew quiet and humor subsided. Why? An idea was 
being born—someone wanted to know why we couldn't 
have a credit school. There was instant interest and 
some intense positive thinking. 

That evening, the idea was presented at a meeting of 
the Retail Credit Association and became a full-fledged 
plan when it was unanimously agreed to have a credit 
clinic in the fall of 1949. The Credit Women’s Break- 
fast Club was approached on the matter and proved 
equally eager to present such a clinic to the credit peo- 
ple of the Carolinas. In fact, the first name for the clinic 
was “The Carolinas’ Credit Clinic.” And, of course, the 
credit bureau manager was highly delighted. (He, in- 
cidentally, had been present at the coffee session when 
the idea first came up for consideration.) 

Obviously, a tremendous amount of work and count- 
less hours have gone into the development of this pro- 
gram. I shall not relate any of the additions and dele- 
tions that have been made in the format but shall merely 
outline how the clinic is run today. The credit associ- 
ation president appoints a chairman for each of the 
standing committees. These chairmen, together with 
the president, make up the Executive Committee. 
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Each year, during the clinic, 18 trustees are elected 
to the Board of Trustees and give representation to 18 
towns in the southeastern states. In March, just six 
months prior to the clinic, the Executive Committee 
meets with the Board of Trustees and, during this meet- 
ing, plans for the clinic’s program, speakers and other 
committees are developed. In the main, the clinic is a 
panel program with only one speaker, who is usually a 
man of national prominence and whose presence gives 
added prestige and importance to the clinic. 

The publicity program for the clinic is begun in 
March at the time of the planning session. We have a 
list of 350 newspapers and radio stations to which we 
send announcements of the meeting and to which we 
subsequently forward copies of a statement giving the 
results of the meeting. Sixty days before the clinic, 
more than 10,000 pamphlets are sent out to credit bureau 
managers, credit managers, collection managers, medical 
assistants and physicians. The main purpose of the clinic 
is to make available a presentation of credit and collec- 
tion to the countless hundreds of credit and collection 
personnel who do not normally attend regional and na- 
tional conferences. 

In September, 1949, 70 people attended the first clinic, 
which was scheduled for one year only. The response 
to the program indicated a real hunger for more infor- 
mation. Therefore, on the strength of many requests, 
it became an annual event. In 1956 we had an at- 
tendance of 421 representing 79 cities and 9 states. The 
Program Committee has a great deal of work to do in 
providing the questions and securing the speaker, four 
moderators and 24 panel members—twelve panelists 
serve in the morning and twelve in the afternoon. This 
committee compiles in pamphlet form more than 300 sug- 





——————— 














gested questions. 

The Attendance and Publicity Committee has a year- 
round job in gathering together names of people in the 
field of credit for the mailing list. The Finance Com- 
mittee, knowing that this operation is not a profit-mak- 
ing one, watches the expenditure of funds with a great 
deal of care. Last year we broke a barrier we had been 
trying to break for seven years—we had 95 registrants 
from the medical field; this year there were 125. This 
group represented physicians, hospitals and clinics. We 
are convinced that in a few years we should have at 


of the moderators and panel members, etc. ; because, once 
the doors open for the clinic at 9:30 sharp, the “show” 
belongs to the moderators and panelists. I might add 
here the Charlotte Credit Women’s Breakfast Club holds 
its meeting that same morning for the out-of-town break- 
fast clubbers and guests. 

Promptly at 9:30 the clinic begins. We present our 
one and only speaker—after the speaker, the panel meet- 
ings begin. They last two hours and each moderator 
serves only one hour. At 12:30 we adjourn for lunch. 











ie The luncheon program is light and entertaining. The 
18 least 300 in this division. only business is the election of the Board of Trustees, 
ru The Medical Division has its own panel members, and the president of the retail credit association appoints 
mae moderators, and speakers. Its business meeting is held a nominating committee to make the nominations. 

— entirely separate from that of the Commercial Division. At 2:30 p.m. the business sessions begin again—no 
a The Medical Division was developed by outlining to the speaker, just two hours of panel discussions. Again, two 
ee Medical Assistants’ Association of Charlotte the possi- moderators serve for one hour each. [| emphasize that 
we bility of presenting such a program. From then on, moderators serve for only one hour for it is a most im- 
ie they carried the ball with the very fine and able assist- portant job and one hour on the stand handling several 

ance of Gray Duval, manager of our collection. depart- hundred people is most tiring. I also emphasize that 

™ ment. meetings must start promptly. We adjourn at 4:30 
—- This is how the actual operation of the clinic is car- P.M. after a drawing for a door prize which is always 
we ried out: The registration fee is $7.50. The clinic has a very handsome gift. We have 90 per cent of the peo- 
a always been held on Wednesday. ‘There is a “family ple at 4:30 that we had at 9:30. 

the hour” from 7:00 to 8:00 Tuesday evening. At 8:00 A lot of blood, sweat, tears, time and temper go into 

wn p.M. dinner is served; and following the dinner, there’s a building these “300 Golden Minutes” to teach the peo- 

a dance with a midnight curfew. The first thing Wednes- ple in this field that consumer credit is not a stagnant 

= day morning is a breakfast at 7:30 which is attended pool. Instead, it is a racing flood in our expanding 

lal by the executive committee, speakers (commercial and economy; and it is their job to build dams and dikes 

Me, medical), moderators and panel members. At this meet- and turn this flood into a smooth but powerful golden 

_ ing I outline the purpose of the clinic, the responsibility flow of profits. kk 
na- 

“: | | The ONE Book Every Collection Man Should H 

om e OOK Every VOHection Man nou ave 

for- 

sts, One New Idea Will Make or Save You Its Price Many Times Over! 

at- 

The SKIP TRACING Collecting Old Accounts 

) in Procedure for the individual skip HMO TO Installment Credits 

our Prcesdape fer the Gems of wel- Current Collections 

lists x ways to locate LOCATE SKIPS Merchandise in Storage 

This ._ = without a_ registered Bad Check Law 

sug- A letter to former employers that Conditional Sales Law 


will bring phenomenal results. 

Eleven stories of actual cases 
where the skip has been lo- 
cated, and the account col- 
lected through these skip trac- 
ing and collection methods. 

How, when and where to send 
registered letters. 

Ten ways of locating skips by 
registered letters. 

Analyzing returned registered let- 
ters. 

How to find the job. 

Tracing the guarantor. 

Tracing the guarantor’s job. 

A concrete case. 











Organizations PROVE Its Value! 


their executives. 


AND COLLECT 


y 
A. M. TANNRATH 
Authority on Credits, Collections, and Skip Tracing 


The Only Book of Its Kind Ever Published 
$ 500 
REPEAT ORDERS from Collection Agencies and Chain 


These firms ordered copies for each of their offices or for each of 


Bankruptcy Law 
Supplementary Proceedings 
Intra- and Inter-State 
Commerce Laws 
Canon of Commercial Ethics 
Digest of Commercial Laws 
For All States 
How to Forward Claims 
For Collection 














r-——— CLIP AND MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY!-———- 


NATIONAL RETAIL CREDIT ASSOCIATION 
375 Jackson Ave., St. Louis 5, Mo. 


Please send me -...-...-... copy(ies) of How to Locate Skips and 


SECURITIES CREDIT CORP. of Denver, Colorado, ordered 14 copies. " . A 

MERCHANTS ACCEPTANCE CORP. of Worcester, Mass., has ordered 21 a ae oes us 
copies. 

MILLER MANAGEMENT CO. of Nashville, Tenn., ordered 160 copies. 
Recently they ordered an additional 84 ies. They write: ‘‘Many 
thousands of dollars’ worth of skip accounts have been located through 
the direct result of your book.”’ 


You, Too, Can Profit by This Book! Order Today! 
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This Thing Called Credit 


Marion M. Hewell 


President, Fidelity Federal Savings & Loan Association 
Charlotte, North Carolina 


(An address given at the 8th Annual Southern Consumer Credit Clinic, Charlotte, North Carolina, September 19, 1956) 


ET US LOOK at credit together since we deal in 
L it day by day and hour by hour. The economist 
might define credit as the delivery of goods or services 
today in return for a promise to pay in the future. The 
banker looks on credit as an advance of funds to worthy 
borrowers to meet their temporary business needs and to 
be repaid in the ordinary course of business. The mer- 
chant might look on credit as a means of increasing his 
sales through the adoption of time payments for the 
merchandise which he sells. The Credit Manager might 
look on credit as, mainly, the job of evaluating Mr. and 
Mrs. John Doe and their willingness and ability to pay. 
John Doe, on the other hand, sometimes defines credit 
as simply: “Hew much a month and how little and 
how long can I pay?” ‘The eager manufacturer might 
look upon credit as a means of selling part of his 1957 
product this year. The buyer of merchandise might fig- 
ure that credit is machinery whereby he may spend part 
of 1957 income to get goods in 1956. 

Is any one of these the entire story? I think we will 
agree that these definitions are many facets of this thing 
called credit and we must be concerned with the creation 
of receivables for goods and keep in mind the right pro- 
portion for the buyer and the seller. Perhaps you find 
the above definitions rather confusing and I will admit 
that they are in some ways. It reminds me of a story 
told by a friend of mine some years ago of his experience 
on a visit to the coast country of South Carolina. He 
drove into a service station in Georgetown to get his 
car serviced and got out to stretch. As he looked around, 
an old Negro dressed in rather shabby clothes approached 
him politely. He noticed that the old man had a tight 
grasp on a rope which was hanging back over his shoulder 
and which was dragging on the ground. “Cap'n, Sir,” 
said the old Negro, “I’se kinda confused. They told me 


up in the swamps that thar was a big war gwine on and 





I come down today to see about it. I don’t hear no guns 
a-shooting and nobody tuk a shot at me. It is kinda 
confusing.” My friend said, “Well, there has been a 
war going on and it’s over now but this war was over 
in a place called Korea which is almost 12,000 miles 
away, so you have nothing to worry about.” The old 
darky tipped his cap again and said, “Cap’n, I’se still 
confused. The County Agent dun told me that the boll 
weevil dun et up all the cotton and I went out in my 
little patch behind the cabin and I got some bolls and 
blooms on it, so I don’t know what to think.” My 
friend said, “Well, I am no expert on agriculture and 
I can’t help you on your cotton but I want you to tell me 
one thing, why are you holding on so tightly to that 
rope that’s hanging back of your shoulder?” The old 
Negro turned his head and said, “Boss, I’se still confused. 
I don’t know whether I dun found a rope or dun lost 
my mule.” 

I would like for us to do three things: First, let us 
take a look at this booming business of 1956; this credit- 
happy country in which we live. Second, let us take a 
look at Mr. and Mrs. America of 1956 and see how 
they seem to be getting along. Third, let us make some 
observations of the credit picture based on the foregoing 
facts. 

Now, as to this credit-happy world of 1956: Accord- 
ing to statements of the Federal Reserve Board and 
other authorities, general business is booming along at 
a rate of 142% above its activity in 1949. The gross 
national product is a term which the economists like to 
use, but which, reduced to simple terms, means simply 
the total value of all goods and services produced in the 
country at a given time and this total now is running 
at an annual rate of $408 billion. Most of us do not 
know exactly what a billion dollars is, but, evidently, this 
is lots of money. Jobs are increasing rapidly at the cur- 
rent rate of 150,000 per month and the net income of 
the average American family is now running about 
$4,000.00 a year, which is an increase of 33% since 
1950. Sales are running ahead of 1955 and they totalled 
$16 billion in July according to the figures of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, a figure 3% higher than July 1955. 
On the other hand, consumer credit stands at an all-time 
high of a little over $37 billion, of which $29 billion is 
installment credit and of this $29 billion, more than $15 
billion represents financing of automobiles. During the 
last four months of 1955, to finance the excessive pro- 
duction of automobiles and their sale, consumer credit 
increased some $6 billion, most of which was automobile 
financing. 

While the business picture is rosy in its over-all aspects, 
we are finding some weak spots in the picture. Auto- 
mobile production has turned down sharply in 1956 be- 
cause the auto makers overproduced their market in 
1955. In the textile field, there is a slowing down of 
sales due to the combined effects of overproduction by 
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our domestic mills and the competition of the Japanese 
textile industry. In the housing field, in spite of state- 
ments to the contrary by the National Association of 
Home Builders, we are led to believe that the builders 
of America have overbuilt their market slightly and are 
now having to wait on purchasers to take care of the 
large inventory of new housing. 

You will note from the foregoing statements that 
credit has played perhaps the larger part in financing 
the booming activities of 1955 and 1956 and, at the pres- 
ent time, according to figures believed to be reliable, 
repayments on installment loans are taking approximately 
1214% of the personal income. This excess borrowing 
has not been confined to individuals but has been an 
activity of the entire economy as heavier and heavier de- 
mands for credit have been made within the last twelve 
months. We speak of the term, “tight money” and 
comment on the interest rates which have been increased 
by New York bankers to 4% for prime loans and the 
increase by the Federal Reserve Bank to 3% for paper 
discounted with it. We do not stop to think that the 
sources of credit have constantly offered an enormous 
supply to the American market but cannot be expected 
to continue to absorb the abnormal demand which has 
been made on ali credit sources within the past twelve 
months. Many large industrial plants have financed 
expansion of plant and machinery, using borrowed funds 
from banks instead of financing such improvements with 
issue of additional stock; many of the life insurance 
companies have committed themselves ahead on mort- 
gage loans so that they had to “warehouse” these loans 
with the large commercial banks until their premium in- 
come will be sufficient to take them up. Most finance 
companies customarily borrow the major portion of the 
funds which they lend in financing automobiles and they 
have been heavy borrowers in the market. It simply 
boils down, in my opinion, to not a lack of money for 
credit but an overuse by people of their privileges to 
borrow. Consequently, with more bidders for money 
than the available normal supply, rates are going up and 
money is more difficult to borrow at the present time. 


Let Us Look at Credit 
Second, let us take a look at Mr. and Mrs. America, 
who in this year, 1956, owe primarily this $37 billion in 
consumer credit. Have they been carried away with 
undue optimism and overobligated themselves beyond 
their reasonable ability to repay? They have gotten 
into the habit of “budgetism” where all of their in- 
come is earmarked before they get it and we, who grant 
credit in this country, have helped them into trouble. 
Perhaps one of the most controversial articles which 
has appeared in recent months has been that in ForTUNE 
magazine called “Budgetism, the Opiate of the Mid- 
dle Class,” by William H. Whyte, Jr., which appeared 
in the May Issue. Mr. Whyte comes up with an alarm- 
ing picture of average Mr. and Mrs. America, a picture 
which we do not feel is wholly true but which does have 
a few alarming implications. Mr. Whyte comes to the 
conclusion that “the young people who will someday 
run our capitalistic economy—how do they run their 
own? Atrociously. They are so bemused by the 
thythm of equal monthly payments, they hardly think 
about the cost of money at all.” 
While he does not find much evidence of “Pink Cadil- 


lacs” or “riotous living,” he does feel that young Mr. 
and Mrs. America of today have gotten into serious bad 
habits in the handling of their money and that they do 
not have any due and proper regard for the future. 
While we feel that there is much truth in Mr. Whyte’s 
observations, we must remember that this article was 
published in May and written in the spring of 1956 and 
it appears from the record, based on the Federal Reserve 
Board Report of September 1956, that many of them 
have gotten back on a more realistic basis. This report 
states, “Repayment of debt has increased and consumer 
buying has been supported to a much smaller extent by 
installment credit than in 1955.” The report comments 
further than average savings have increased to over 7% 
of disposable income as compared with a figure of 5.3% 
in 1955. 

Going back to the article of Mr. Whyte, we would 
like to show you his reasoning in an illustrated case of 
a young couple head-over-heels in debt, the type of cus- 
tomer which occasionally comes to your desk and mine 
but which we do not feel is typical of the Mr. and Mrs. 
America of today. “Ed Doe, a twenty-nine-year-old 
cost accountant, earns $6,000.00. Until recently, he 
and his wife Mary thought they had an excellent asset- 
debt position. When they married eight years ago, they 
were given $1,500.00 by his parents, Mary continued 
work as a librarian, they had no children, lived in an 
apartment, and managed to save $800 in two years. 
Their first child set them back a little, but even when 
they moved into their new house and Mary stopped 
working they remained in good shape. The down pay- 
ment on the house, a $12,000.00, three-bedroom ranch 
house, was $2,000.00 and they still managed to hang 
on to $300.00. 

“Now, like thousands of others in their age group, 
they are being pinched. A second child and a dinette set 
absorbed their $300.00 savings. The roof of their new 
house has sprung a leak. The wife recently was sick for 
four weeks, and contrary to their expectations, hospital- 
ization insurance fell far short of covering all the bills. 
There is still one room virtually unfurnished. Their 
little girl, now seven, is going to need braces on her teeth. 
On the first of the month Ed and Mary do not joke 
any more about the deductions on Ed’s paycheck. It 
reads, from left to right: ‘$500.00 gross income, $61.80 
whdg & FOAB, $4.36 BI. Cross, $17.50 bond ded. 
Net $416.34.’ 

“The next phase is almost as automatic. When Ed sits 
down at his desk (price, $73.95, on which $14.75 has 
been paid so far) he writes out an $80.00 check for the 
mortgage payment (of which $37.50 is for interest, 
$15.00 for taxes and insurance). Next comes a $54.00 
payment to the bank—the fourth of 24 monthly payments 
on a $1,900.00 car. Then they paid $21.00 for the 
monthly premium on a $10,000.00 straight life policy. 
Next: $14.75 for furniture installment loan; $18.30 to 
the company’s credit union for a 24 month $400.00 loan 
to pay medical bills; $15.00 to a department store for 
the regular ‘revolving credit’ plan payment; $6.18 to 
the telephone company; and $20.00 to the utility com- 
pany for heat and light. 

“This has been the easy part. The Does have only 
about $190.00 of their income left to spend, but in this 
area they are unsupported by the discipline of mandatory 
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payments. Ed has to leave at least $100.00 in the check- 
ing account for food; his wife thinks she usually spends 
about $80.00 a month for food, and he will need at least 
$20.00 for his own lunches. They are fairly sure about 
the $16.00 for the church and the $20.00 or $25.00 for 
gas, oil, and car repairs, and the $2.90 for the newspaper 
boy. 

“This leaves Ed 2nd Mary with about $45.00. This 
must provide for clothing, entertainment, drugstore pur- 
chases, cleaning, laundry, a part-time cleaning woman 
once a week, baby sitters, cigarettes—not to mention any 
savings for future vacations, gifts, and other seasonal 
needs. There will not, of course, be enough money. But 
no matter; the deficit can easily be taken care of by an- 
other loan. Ed and Mary are glad they live so con- 
servatively.” 

Keeping Up With the Neighbors 

While we feel that the picture outlined by Mr. Whyte 
is an extreme picture, | know that you and I have talked 
to credit applicants occasionally who are in about the 
same situation and who are dangerously overobligated 
through trying to keep up with the neighbors. The prob- 
lem is rather widespread as is also shown by the fact that 
individual customer credit of this type has been criticized 
recently in articles appearing in the Wall Street Journal 
and in Sylvia Porter’s columns. We are inclined, how- 
ever, to agree with the AMERICAN BANKER which com- 
ments: 


“Many readers believe that when a story appears in 
ForTuNE, it has been written from an objective point of 
. the trouble with some objective writing is that 
the objective writer doesn’t know what he is writing 
about ... a writer with no experience in consumer credit 
cannot possibly absorb in a few months of research the 
wealth of data possessed by businessmen and economists 
who have spent their lives in the business . . . 


view .. 


we do not 
object to the privilege of the inexperienced to sound off 
on consumer credit or any other subject . . . but we do 
object—vehemently—to any attempt by them to dictate 
the use of consumer credit by the American people. . . 
95 per cent of young American homemakers manage 
their financial affairs superbly well and are intelligently 
levelheaded about the cost of money.” 


We are inclined to agree that most folks do manage 
their affairs rather well and I do feel that Mr. and Mrs. 
America, for the most part—probably 90 per cent of them 
—are their own best credit man in arranging their obli- 
gations. It is, however, this 5 to 10 per cent who are not 
responsible to themselves and their creditors that get us 
and them into trouble. So, it is our job from day to day 
to evaluate on the basis of all the facts what credit may 
be extended and to whom; and to do this job with clear 
analysis, with kind consideration and with a sense of 
trust. I would like to close with some observations: 


Observation No. 1. Credit is of, by, and for people. 

In the handling of credit, we are, for the most part, 
dealing with individuals and the problems which we have 
come here to discuss are, in the last analysis, people. In 
the handling of our credit granting, we must be sure that 
it is fair to all concerned. We must remember that it is 
the earning power of Mr. and Mrs. America who must 
repay the credit which you advance. While it is neces- 
sary to have definite policies, we must interpret these 
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policies to the applicant for credit with kindness and con- 
sideration so that our credit department can do a good- 
will job rather than to offend people when we cannot 


grant the credit which they have requested. We must 
go more into detail and with a different approach. 

I am reminded of a story which happened in our 
neighboring City of Spartanburg. Several years ago, a 
tourist passed through the city and admired the monu- 
ment on Morgan Square which has been erected to the 
Revolutionary Soldier, General Daniel Morgan. Stop- 
ping his car, he approached a man standing on the 
Square and said, “That’s a grand monument which you 
have—whose monument is it?” The man very non- 
chalantly turned around and gazed at the monument and 
came up with the reply, “It’s our’n.” It seems to me 
that this story has a point when we say, “This is our 
policy” without trying to interpret it with due regard 
for the feeling of the applicant. 

Observation No. 2. Credit is based on character. 

It used to be said that the three ingredients of credit 
were character, capacity, and capital. It is still my feeling 
that this is the proper basis of credit and, as to character, 
we must be sure of the human factor involved in the 
granting of credit. Is the applicant honest? What has 
been his record as demonstrated from his purchases and 
payments over a period of years? Has the applicant 
exercised reasonable judgment in the incurring of debt 
and has he demonstrated his ability to manage his affairs ? 
Has the applicant recognized the need of preparation for 
the future and has he learned to save some money for 
emergencies ? 

Observation No. 3. Credit must be based on ability. 
What is the job record of your applicant? 


change jobs often? 


Does he 
In making changes, has he improved 
his position and income or is he constantly changing to 
different fields of work or working up in the field which 
he has chosen? What of his ability to live on the scale 
which he has chosen? All of these are measures of his 
capacity for credit. 

Observation No. 4. Credit must be based on propor- 
tion and reasonableness. 


Can Applicant Manage His Budget? 

Thinking back to Mr. Whyte’s charge of “budgetism,” 
we must try to find out whether our applicant can man- 
age a budget or whether he just goes along with the tide 
as long as his money holds out. How does he manage 
his affairs? Is he tending to owe more than he can 
repay? Does the credit requested allow to the applicant 
any margin for emergency or unexpected expenses ? While 
it is difficult to tell a person that he is overobligated, 
if we do it properly he will be assured of our attitude 
of interest and helpfulness and will not be offended. 

I recently came across an old motto which reads 
“Ready, able, and willing.”’ It seems to me that this is 
an ideal statement of the qualities necessary in an ap- 
plicant for credit. A person ready in all ways to incur 
the debt requested is the person amply able to repay that 
debt and with a spirit of willingness to follow carefully 
the terms of his contract. It is true that while we must 
exhibit invariable good faith to Mr. and Mrs. America, 
we must be sure that Mr. and Mrs. America have the 
proper attitudes and abilities to keep invariable good 
faith with us who grant the credit. week 
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The Bigéest Help to the 
Charlotte Merchants 


Ethel Wilkinson 


F & R Coal and Oil Company, Charlotte, North Carolina 
First Vice President, Dixie Council, Credit Women’s Breakfast Clubs 


N MAY 10, 1941, the Charlotte Credit Women’s 
O Breakfast Club was born. The President of our 
Charlotte Merchants Association, George W. Dowdy, 
invited a number of eligible girls to be his guests for din- 
ner, and the organizational meeting got under way. 

Our first club in North Carolina was organized in 
Greensboro, so a number of the Greensboro girls and 
their sponsor, Mr. R. G. Trosper, came down for the 
meeting. We also had with us two Atlanta girls, Kitty 
Lofton and Jennye Lemon, so you see we got off to a 
real good start with about 45 charter members. 

We meet the second and fourth Thursday mornings 
in each month at 7:30 at the S & W Cafeteria. Our 
first monthly meeting is a business session, and the sec- 
ond one is a program. Our membership changes a good 
bit, but we still have around this same number of mem- 
bers, and today we have three of our charter members 
still active in the club—Billie Ault Morrison, Ruth Fox, 
and Ethel Wilkinson. 

In October of 1941, with six clubs in North Carolina 
(namely Greensboro, Charlotte, Raleigh, Concord, Kan- 
napolis, and Winston-Salem), we met in Greensboro and 
formed our North Carolina State Association of Credit 
Women’s Clubs, and today we have over forty active 
clubs in our state. 

North Carolina is a wonderful state, as within a radius 
of twenty-five miles we always have another good town, 
and it is no hard matter for us to get another good 
Breakfast Club going, and there is always a lot of en- 
thusiasm for these new clubs. We have a number of 
good towns in our state with a grand Credit Bureau and 
no Breakfast Club, but unless we get the full coopera- 
tion and backing of the Credit Bureau we will not try 
to organize a Breakfast Club. We feel that our girls 
must work closely with the Merchants Association and 
the Credit Bureau, and unless they believe in us and want 
us to work with them, it would be futile to try to 
develop our organization. 

We work closely with our Credit Bureau, Merchants 
Association, and our local Retail Credit, and we are 
always asked to be cosponsors with them in their projects. 
This we are glad to do, because if they will furnish the 
money we can certainly do the work. The Charlotte 
Club feels most fortunate to have the opportunity of 





studying credits with the men and women who know 
more than we do, and at all times we are anxious to im- 
prove ourselves in our chosen profession. 

One of the requirements in our organization is to call 
each girl by her first name, and we have found that this 
builds a much stronger friendship and closer contacts. 
We feel that a girl who belongs to the Credit Women’s 
Breakfast Club is very dependable and one who is cer- 
tainly a good credit risk when she applies to us for credit. 

We have won a number of awards in the State, the 
District, and the International organizations. Our big- 
gest local project has been a Doll Auction which we had 
three consecutive years, and made around $6,000 for our 
club. We bought and dressed dolls to be sold, and then 
we sold sponsorships for each of these dolls at $25.00 
each. This money we have in an Educational Loan fund 
for worthy girls in Mecklenburg County, of which our 
Charlotte is a part. We do not charge the girls any 
interest on the loan, but require a good endorser to her 
note, and then when she has finished her education she 
starts paying us back the money with each payday. We 
feel real proud to have a part in helping some girl to 
further her education. 

Our local club has contributed officers for the State, 
the District, and the International Association, and we 
are ever striving to become more efficient. We have kept 
our club on a business-girl basis, and not a social club, 
but we do take an interest in civic affairs and help work 
in them individually. We try to keep the merits of our 
club before our bosses, and each year we entertain these 
wonderful men and their wives with a party in the early 
fall, and also at Christmas time. 

No girl can ever be a good officer of her local club if 
she does not have the backing of her boss, and if we will 
attend the Breakfast Club meetings, study our Inter- 
national Manual, and take advantage of the many study 
courses offered by the Breakfast Club and the Retail 
Credit, it is not hard to get the boss to support us in 
the Breakfast Club. It is not necessary to take his time 
to do your Breakfast Club work, but it is necessary for 
you to give up a couple of outside activities to do a job 
well, and that is what we all like to do. The Charlotte 
Club considers it an honor and a privilege to be a part 
of the Dixie Council of Credit Women’s Clubs. xk 
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HERE IS A fundamental difference between the 

credit and collection problem of the physician and 
that of any business or commercial enterprise. It re- 
sults from the. fact that the physician’s services are 
received on the basis of necessity rather than on the basis 
of choice. The value of his services cannot be appre- 
ciated in the same way as the possession of goods can be 
appreciated. This is true even though the personal 
gratitude of the patient to the physician may be very 
high. Notoriously, gratitude does not last. The obli- 
gation to pay for treatment that was not wanted (how- 
ever much it was needed) soon becomes irksome. 

The word “credit” derives from “credo,” which means 
“T believe.” When one extends credit, one furnishes 
goods or services in the belief that the person receiving 
them will keep his promise to pay when asked to do so. 
The physician is probably without a peer in accepting 
such promises. He believes everybody. And although 
he extends so much credit, he rarely investigates the 
credit-worthiness of his patients. Indeed, I am told by 
my professional management advisers that the physician 
who inquires into the credit record of his patients is so 
rare as to be virtually nonexistent. Some, it is true, 
occasionally resolve to check with the local credit bu- 
reau on newcomers to the practice, and perhaps do it for 
a little while, but it never lasts long. The doctor realizes 
that, simply because he is a doctor, he is going to put 
doctoring first and money last. So he saves the time of 
his girl and himself by taking all comers on trust. By 
ignoring his credit problem, he sets up that different 
problem which besets all physicians: the collection prob- 
lem. 

One practical word, however, about the credit prob- 
lem before turning to the more realistic one of collections. 
Granting that the typical doctor has an aversion to 
credit-checks which, as a humanitarian, he cannot con- 
quer, he can still protect himself to a useful extent by 
some simple procedures in his own front office. It is not 
unprofessional—nor_ greatly time-consuming—to get 
credit data from the patient at the time of the first visit. 
Actually, it takes two minutes for a well-trained girl 
to reach an appraisal of a patient’s over-all ability to pay 
his doctor. By “over-all ability” I mean both the means 
and the will to pay. 

Where the patient lives tells part of the story. The 
smart girl asks how long he has lived there, too, for 
“grasshoppers” are often financially unstable, too. Size 
of family is another indicator. Place of work, job done 
there, and length of employment help fill out the picture. 
If a big fee is obviously going to be involved, some chat 
about automobiles, local department stores, TV _pro- 
grams, and whatnot can be very revealing. ‘The girl’s 
art lies in conversing about these things rather than in 
staging a terrifying cross-examination. They enliven 
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The Physician's Credit and 


Collection Problem 


David G. Welton, MLD. 
Charlotte, North Carolina 


the dull business of taking down names, ages, addresses, 
and the rest of the billing information. 

“Collections” is a useful word, slightly distasteful to 
the medical man. He knows that his fees have to be 
collected, but the term seems to him to be a little out 
of harmony with his medical oath. ‘Keeping accounts 
current” might do as a substitute phrase. Whatever he 
calls the process, however, the fact remains that prompt 
payment of fees by patients is vital to his continuation 
of medical practice. And I want to say at once, with 
all the emphasis I can summon, that the groundwork is 
laid on the patient’s first visit to the office. The physi- 
cian’s situation can be consolidated (or weakened) there- 
after by each experience the patient has in the course 
of additional visits. 

Three principles should be followed. They can be 
adapted to the peculiarities of individual patients, but 
they should never be abandoned. Here they are: 

1. Charge the same fee for a given service to every- 
body. Oddly enough, this does not mean that a surgeon 
will charge the identical fee for every appendectomy he 
does. All appendectomies are not the same. But where 
they are the same, he is a wise man who asks patient 
Smith to pay the same fee as patient Brown. 

2. Tell the patient the charge then and there. The 
psychology of this is simple: it recognizes that people 
feel more compulsion to keep a bargain than they have 
to pay a bill. Being told the charge, they accept it, and 
the bill comes as no surprise. 

3. Give the patient the opportunity to pay. The 
point here is that all obstacles in the way of early (even 
immediate) payment must be cleared out of the way, 
and conveniences provided instead. 


Advantages of a Charge Slip 

The first of the three principles enumerated above is 
one on which doctors sometimes disagree. The grounds 
of disagreement are mainly ethical and we need not go 
into them here. The second principle, to my mind, is not 
open to challenge. Whether the doctor, the receptionist, 
or a business manager tells the patient how much his 
care is going to cost is not so important. If nobody 
wants to say, straightforwardly, “That will be $25.00, 
Mr. Jones,” it can be done by some such simple mecha- 
nism as a charge slip. I myself have used charge slips 
for years, and I know my patients like them. 

The advisers who guide large numbers of doctors 
through the thicket of medical economics tell me that 
the most frequent cause of bad collections is bad collect- 
ing. This confirms what I have always personally held. 
It is not true that the American patient wants to avoid 
paying his doctor. I noticed in The Creprr Wor tp a 
few months ago that ACBofA, following a survey, said: 
“Seventy per cent of people will insist on handling their 
finances properly ... ; twenty per cent . . . will become 
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overinvolved ... ; and 10 per cemt . . . approach the 
deadbeat category.”” This related to commercial trans- 
actions, but it is not far off the mark for medical care 
either. 

Too many patients do not understand what they owe. 
Too many are billed late. Too many are denied the 
polite prod that reminds the merely negligent. Of 
course, there are those who are chronically slow, those 
who are actually insolvent all the time, and there are 
a few frauds. There is another category, happily rare 
—those who are dissatisfied with the doctor’s efforts. 

Prompt billing is vital. Skilled follow-up comes next. 
Almost anyone can write a collection letter that will 
bring in money. Few people can write one that does this 
and retains the good will of the debtor, too. The gamut 
is the same for a physician as it is for anyone else: 
polite inquiry, surprise, emphasis on obligation, appeal 
to pride, appeal to fair play, appeal to honor, appeal to 
self-interest, appeal to fear. Last of all, referral to a 
third party. 

Value of Association Membership 


The Mecklenburg County Medical Society has for 
many years held a block membership in the Charlotte 
Merchants’ Association. Every member of the Society 
has the resources of the Association’s credit and collec- 
tion departments at his disposal. There is a solidarity 
about the arrangement which other societies might do 
well to obtain in their own bailiwicks. As an indi- 
vidual, I have always found it an excellent thing. ‘The 
Association is made up of our friends and neighbors, 
practically all of whom are at one time or another our 
patients, as are their families. I attach great importance 
to nearness in choosing a third party to help me with 
past-due accounts: the distant, mail-order concerns are 
not for me. It is important that the doctor be able to 
examine for himself the agency’s methods, to read their 
material, to talk with the people who run it. In this 
way he can assure himself that they are following his 
instructions to collect only within the scope of good 
public relations. I will go so far as to say that if a 
physician cannot find a local agency which meets pro- 
fessional requirements, he will do better not to employ 
an outside collection service at all. 

Now what, on analysis, have I said in response to the 
invitation to contribute to this issue of The Crepit 
Wor.p? Perhaps it has not been done so skillfully as 
a professional writer would have done it, but this article 
is meant to drive home these few points: 


1. Do not expect doctors to check credit records be- 
fore treating patients. All their inclinations—and edu- 
cation—are against it. 

2. Do, as credit men and women, encourage your doc- 
tor friends to develop credit-consciousness in their front 
office personnel. But tell them to emphasize the con- 
versational method in preference to the inquisitorial. 

3. Tell them not to be capricious in setting fees. (I 
do not think you, in your special capacity, can go further 
than this.) 

4. Urge them to tell their patients how much the 
care is going to cost, and to tell them at the start of 
treatment. 

5. Make them see—as you yourselves, being experts 
in the field, have already seen—that giving patients the 
opportunity to pay is enormously important. Give it to 
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building of a great city and two progressive states. Our 
credit school with Sterling Speake can claim the second 
largest enrollment in the country. 

We are proud of our personnel who are well qualified 
for their positions. Records show a minimum of turn- 
over and most employees have been in the organization 
over five years. Mrs. Hattie Lee Beatty, supervisor, 
has been identified with the bureau since 1924. She is 
a Charter Member of the Credit Women’s Breakfast 
Club and was their first president. In January, 1955, 
T. A. Baugh, Jr., was engaged as manager of the Credit 
Bureau. He was formerly manager of the Credit Bu- 
reau of Greenville, South Carolina, for 10 years and is 
a past president of the A.C.B. of S. C. His bureau ex- 
perience dates back to 1930 when he was associated with 
the Retail Merchants Bureau of Greenville for several 
years. Later he was engaged in banking but returned 
to the Credit Bureau after serving in World War II. 
He is in his 4th year at the Chapel Hill Institute and has 
also been active in ACBofA Management and Sales 
Seminar. He is currently Secretary-Treasurer of the 
A.C.B. of N. C. and a member of the Credit Women’s 
Breakfast Club of Charlotte and an honorary member 
of the Credit Women’s Breakfast Club of Greenville, 
South Carolina. Attendance at all state, district, and 
national meetings is important to our bureau so we can 
gain the benefits of experiences of others and improve 
our services to our members. We are proud of individ- 
uals in Charlotte who have gained District and National 
prominence, such as Henry Alexander, past president of 
National Retail Credit Association, Vivian Goley, past 
president, Credit Women’s Breakfast Club of the Dixie 
Council, Ethel Wilkinson, first vice president of the 
Dixie Council, and others. 

The Credit Bureau of Charlotte has come a long way 
and we feel that great things are ahead of us. With the 
right attitude and the opportunity to be of service to 
our community and nation we look to greater expansion 


and progress in serving the needs of our merchants and 
citizens. tk 





them straight—show them how their own slack proce- 
dures lead to loss of money and, much worse, loss of 
patients. 

6. Go all out to do professional collections in a pro- 
fessional way. The nasty truth that the physician’s serv- 
ices are needed, not wanted, demands that the credit 
and collection world come up with thoughts, new ap- 
proaches, new material if it is to be as effective for the 
doctor as it is for the auto dealer. kik 
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We Work Jo 


Mrs. Mabel A. Hess 


Home Finance Group, Inc., Charlotte, North Carolina 
Past President, Retail Credit Association of Charlotte 


E ARE all aware of the fact that consumer credit 

provides an opportunity for industry to distribute 
manufactured products and enables the consumer to 
accept these satisfactions and fill his desire for homes, 
furniture, appliances, automobiles, clothing, and other 
commodities on the promise of payment from a well- 
planned and budgeted future income. Realizing the 
tremendous importance consumer credit plays in the 
economy of our community and in order that problems 
might be discussed and solutions considered, the Retail 
Credit Association of Charlotte came into existence dur- 
ing 1941. Al Bechtold, who was then executive di- 
rector of the Charlotte Merchants Association, Henry 
C. Alexander of Belk Brothers Company, H. W. Pat- 
rick of J. B. Ivey and Company, Stanley K. Black of 
American Trust Company, J. R. Felts of Efird’s Depart- 
ment Store, as well as other leading credit executives, 
had met several times at luncheon meetings to consider 
their mutual problems, with the idea in mind of organ- 
izing the Retail Credit Association of Charlotte. Stanley 
Black became the first president of the organization and 
Henry C. Alexander succeeded him as the second presi- 
dent. However, during the war years it was expedient 
that the organization be “retired” temporarily, but in 
1947 Charles C. Dudley, executive director of the 
Charlotte Merchants Association, was instrumental in 
“reactivating” the organization and a very active organ- 
ization it has continued to be since that time. 

We have a representative group making up the mem- 
bership; our meetings are conducted in a_ businesslike 
manner, and we are governed by a Board of Directors. 
Our officers are elected annually, and in addition to Mr. 
Black and Mr. Alexander, we have had the following 
members representing other leading business firms in 
Charlotte to serve as president: 


1947. Arthur T. Wohlford, The Mellon Company 

1948 E. B. Stone, E. B. Stone Finance Company, Inc. 

1949 Mrs. Mabel A. Hess, Home Finance Group, 
Inc. 

1950 C. Wesley York, J. B. Ivey and Company 

1951 Harry D. Snook, Harry Snook’s, Inc. 

1952 Grover C. Ritchie, Citizens Bank 

1953 Ellis S. Pierce, Charlotte Memorial Hospital 

1954 Dewey D. Godfrey, Bank of Charlotte 

1955 C. E. Durham, A. K. Sutton, Inc. 

1956 J. Preston Hoover, Page Air Conditioning 
Company, Inc. 


We feel that the Retail Credit Association has con- 
tributed largely to the progress of Charlotte. American 
consumers have proved their ability to make this con- 
sumer credit plan work, because their individual judg- 
ment with respect to consumption of goods and use of 
personal credit has been on a high level of intelligence, 
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for the most part. During the year 1955 installment 
debt rose to an all-time high of an estimated $36 bil- 
lion, yet due to the high quality of this debt, the credit 
industry experienced its lowest level of losses, bank- 
ruptcies, repossessions, and delinquencies. The obvious 
answer to the manufacturers’ question as to how they 
could place the manufactured goods in the hands of the 
consumer in the same quantity as was being produced 
was the establishment of an “assembly line of extension 
of credit for consumer use,” and in line with this, 
through our Retail Credit Association, we have been 
able to better educate ourselves daily to the problems 
confronting us, to discuss these problems thoroughly, 
to hear outstanding speakers, to conduct credit clinics 
and schools, and by no means less important, we have 
maintained a feeling and spirit of cooperation among all 
members of the organization and have emphasized the 
need for fraternal and social activities periodically, which 
has resulted in a closely knit organization of people 
working together to strengthen consumer credit. 

The majority of our members are members of the 
National Retail Credit Association and we are, of course, 
a by-product of the local Charlotte Merchants Associ- 
ation. In fact, we are extremely proud of the fact that 
one of the founders of our organization served as presi- 
dent of the National Retail Credit Association during 
the year 1953-54, and he has done an outstanding job 
in promoting good credit relations in our community— 
our own Henry C. Alexander. 


Since manufacturers and consumers have created this 
tremendous “credit industry,” we, who have been fortu- 
nate enough to have become a part of it, have earned for 
ourselves a grave responsibility. Being vested with the 
privilege of controlling credit, we must always be alert 
to new trends and to the danger of overextending credit 
to those who are unable to manage their money affairs. 
With this in mind, we have constantly endeavored to 
sponsor and support such projects as would be educa- 
tional in nature and which would assist us in our work 
in our respective firms. One of our most important and 
most successful ventures has been the sponsoring of the 
Southern Consumer Credit Clinic, which was begun 
in 1949. It has been so successful each year and has 
grown into such a tremendous project that our attend- 
ance in September of 1956 was in excess of 425 people, 
from 14 different states. This is an annual project and 
we have gained very favorable nation-wide comment 
upon its success. 

During February and March 1951 our organization 
sponsored the “Pay Promptly Campaign,” as suggested 
by the Educational Department of National Retail Credit 
Association. We spent between $3,000 and $4,000 on 
this campaign, through radio and newspaper advertising, 
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Like Topsy, “It Just Grows and Grows’ 


DAVE FRY, General Manager, Diners’ Club, Los Angeles, California 


NE DAY in February in 1950, a New York law- 
O yer met a client on a midtown corner. They got 
to talking: “Unfunny thing happened to me last night,” 
the client said. “I had dinner at a restaurant over on 
the East Side and when | finished, I reached into my 
pocket for my wallet and—nothing—I’d left it home. 
Had to wait an hour and a half before my wife drove 
in from Long Island to pay my check.” 

The two men traded a few more sentences then 
parted. When he got back to his office, the lawyer got 
to wondering why a reputable businessman like his client 
shouldn’t have automatic credit at better restaurants 
everywhere. The thought evolved into an idea, and the 
idea was transformed into a telephone call to the man 
to whom the incident had happened. Within two weeks, 
the Diners’ Club single-credit-card plan, aimed at giv- 
ing respectable businessmen credit at reputable dining 
places everywhere, was in action. 

By August, 1956, more than 315,000 American busi- 
nessmen and traveling people were using this master 
credit card at restaurants, nightclubs, hotels, florists, 
auto rental agencies, and gift shops from Tokyo to Ge- 
neva and Anchorage to Buenos Aires. They could 
charge at a mountain retreat in Norway and at an Ex- 
istentialist blues haunt in San Francisco. A headwaiter 
at Maxim’s in Paris would bow impressively upon see- 
ing their card and a desk clerk at the Beverly Hills 
Hotel would recognize them as very special guests. In 
all, these card-holders could visit some 7,000 varied 
establishments and with the flourish of a pen and the 
words, “Charge It,” have the one single bill sent to 
them at the end of the month. 

By August of 1956, the businessman, Alfred Bloom- 


ingdale, and the lawyer, Ralph E. Schneider, had de- 
veloped an idea into a vast network worth inestimable 
millions. Their gross charges for the twelve months 
prior to this date had exceeded $60,000,000. 

When the organization started in February in 1950, 
it was actually started on the theory that the New York 
businessman would like the idea of being able to charge 
at a select list of New York restaurants. Within a few 
months the idea had spread to where it had reached 
Los Angeles, had all but engulfed Chicago, and was get- 
ting inquiries from establishments from as far off as 
Canada and Mexico. The directors of the organization 
soon realized that there were no limits to the plan’s 
scope. In 1952, offices were opened in England and 
soon afterward in France. 

Today, the Club’s branches are to be found in Rio and 
Lisbon, in Tokyo and Melbourne—26 cities in all. The 
staff of these 26 offices runs to more than 800; this from 
a start with three, including the founders. Late in 1955 
shares of the company stock were offered to the public 
in over-the-counter sales, and in mid-1956 the stock 
listing graduated to the American Stock Exchange. 

The key to the entire Diners’ Club program is a 
booklet slightly larger than a calling card. Its pages, 
made of fine bible paper, include nearly all of the 5,000 
services at which any member may sign without ques- 
tion. There is a separate international book which cov- 
ers all services outside of North America. These 
services have, in recent years, come to include, in addi- 
tion to the tremendous restaurant, nightclub, and hotel 
representation, such facilities as: The entire Hertz Auto 
Rental System, The Beverage Gift Service which en- 


(Turn to ‘“‘Topsy,”’ page 26.) 





During February 1952 we sponsored the Letter Writ- 
ing Clinic held in Charlotte. Leonard Berry, educa- 
tional director of National Retail Credit Association, 
conducted this clinic for two nights. Although the 
weather was extremely unfavorable, with a downpour 
of rain both nights, our attendance was approximately 
350 people on the first night and over 400 on the sec- 
ond night. Those attending the clinic came from both 
North and South Carolina, and we felt that this was an- 
other of our successful projects. 

During April 1954 our organization was host to the 
Southeastern Credit Conference, third and fourth dis- 
tricts of N.R.C.A. Henry A. Alexander was serving 
as president of N.R.C.A. during that year and with 
an attendance of over 500 people from the third and 
fourth districts, we believe this conference held at the 
Charlotte Hotel was one of the most successful and 
outstanding conferences ever held. 

In February 1956 we sponsored a study course, “Retail 
Credit Fundamentals,” for four nights, which was con- 
ducted by Sterling Speake, who spends his full time for 
N.R.C.A. doing educational work. We had approxi- 
mately 157 people to attend this course and Mr. Speake 
advised us this was one of.the largest classes he had 
conducted and it was far above average. This study 


course was publicized in the counties surrounding Meck- 
lenburg, in which Charlotte is located, and we were 
quite proud of the success of this project. 

When the N.R.C.A. made the film “The Good Things 
of Life on Credit” available in 1954, our organization 
was among the first to purchase the film, not only to be 
shown to members of our own organization, but also 
for distribution to other organizations or businesses de- 
siring to use the film. 

From a reactivated group of about twenty-five mem- 
bers in 1949, we feel we have made much progress, 
particularly in a credit educational manner, and we have 
been instrumental in creating a higher level of credit 
extension and paying habits among our consumer public. 
We have likewise created and maintained much good 
will for the leading business institutions in Charlotte, 
whose credit personnel make up the membership of our 


fine Retail Credit Association of Charlotte. Our mem- 


bership is now approximately 100 members and we feel 


Charlotte is a much better place in which to live be- 
cause of our interest and desire to serve our community 
with the finest use of consumer credit available any- 
where. We have pride in our profession and since it 
is our desire to strengthen our economy even further, 
we shall continue to support and promote projects help- 
ful to our profession and the buying public. kik 
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Newspapers and Publishers 
QUESTION 


Do the members of the panel allow dis- 
counts? If so, how do you handle “unearned” 
discounts taken by the advertiser? 


ANSWERS 


Henry G. Baker, Manager of Collections and 
Credits, The Oklahoma Publishing Company, 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma: We discontinued al- 
lowing discount on display accounts, other than to agen- 
cies, in 1951. We have never allowed discount on 
classified advertising. When a customer failed to mail 
his remittance within two days after the discount date, 
we carried the balance on the following month’s state- 
ment. If you have a set time to discontinue the dis- 
count, and stay with it, you will have very little trouble. 


H. E. Huli, Credit Manager, “The Detroit 
News,” Detroit, Michigan: We do not have a cash 
discount, for which I am extremely grateful; neither do 
competing newspapers or radio and TV stations in this 
area. Because of that I cannot say very much in an- 
swer to the question which is the topic for this clinic. 
I might mention that I have participated in and listened 
to a number of discussions presenting arguments both for 
and against the use of cash discounts. My personal feel- 
ing is that the arguments against this method of hasten- 
ing collections outweigh those in favor of it. For gen- 
eral advertising, some papers indicate on their rate card 
that the agency discount is allowable only if paid in 
accordance with terms. I don’t know of a single instance 
in which that provision has been successfully used as a 
means of obtaining payment on time in this area, although 
I understand from others in this line of business that it 
has been done in other cities. 


Mrs. Daisy H. Upchurch, Manager of Credits, 
“Greensboro News’ Company, Greensboro, 
North Carolina: We allow a five per cent discount 
on Display and Classified advertising and two per cent 
on National if paid on or before the 10th of the month 
following the month in which publication appears. It 
has been difficult to teach some of our advertisers that 
unearned discounts cannot be allowed. When a regular 
advertiser has heretofore paid promptly and his remit- 
tance is received a few days beyond our discount period, 
we accept it the first time, immediately acknowledging 
payment and advising that although his check was late 
in reaching us, we are allowing it but in the future will 
be unable to do so. If it happens again, which it often 
does, we credit the net amount paid and bring forward 
the unearned discount taken on his following month’s 
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invoice. When his next remittance is received and he 
takes discount from the current bill, ignoring the balance 
brought forward, the check is returned and again a let- 
ter is written and the following paragraph from his 
contract is quoted. This usually straightens him out 
for a while: 


“All bills rendered under this contract are subject to 
a discount of five per cent if paid on or before the tenth 
of the month following date of billing, PROVIDED 
the advertiser is not in arrears on any account with the 
‘Greensboro News’ Company.” 


Furniture, Musical Instru- 


ments,ElectricalAppliances 


QUESTION 


Is it good procedure for me to return to the 
customer paid-in-full instalment contracts and 
suggest that the account is open for future 
purchases? 


ANSWERS 


John A. Broom, Jr., Cates-McLaurin Com- 
pany, Columbia, South Carolina: There is but one 
answer: Yes! Such procedure and strict practice reopens 
the door of future sales to the customer. To pay an 
account in full, after having made from six to 24 trips 
to your store to pay on account, and then be ignored 
is the most thoughtless thing a credit manager can do. 
The customer appreciates having the contract returned 
to him along with a letter thanking him for business, 
for paying account as agreed, and inviting him to re- 
turn soon. It makes him feel, “That is my store.” 
He will fee! free to come in and reopen his account be- 
cause there would be no red tape, no embarrassing de- 
lays, and no embarrassing questions. Being a sales 
promotion, as well as credit, man, I certainly back up 
this policy. We have adhered to it for 20 years and 
intend to continue indefinitely. Failure to follow up 
in this manner is like “slamming the door in his face” 
and his comeback will be, “If they don’t appreciate my 
business I’ll go someplace where they do.” Another idea 
which I like is to tell the customer, if he has had a good- 
paying account, that we have a gift for him in apprecia- 
tion for the excellent manner in which his account was 
paid. We have used a discount coupon idea for several 
years and it works, too! If we neglect to show appre- 
ciation to the customer, he will not favor us with his 
business. 


Alexander Harding, Credit Manager, Pray’s, 
Boston, Massachusetts: It would seem that this is 
one of the best selling tools a credit department can use 
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to keep an account active. If the account has been paid 
out according to terms I feel that even though the cus- 
tomer does not intend to use her account right away, the 
return of the contract is 2 good public relations job and 
gives one more opportunity to call the name of your 
store to her attention. In some states it is mandatory 
to return her contract. It is merely a matter of policy, 
but whenever we open a budget account for a customer, 
under normal conditions, we advise the customer that 
the opening of a budget account automatically opens a 
charge account for her, and we follow this up by send- 
ing a charge card to her. If a subsequent purchase is, in 
our opinion, too large for a regular charge account while 
the budget is in effect, we contact the customer and in- 
quire if she wishes the purchase on a regular thirty-day 
charge or if she wishes it on a budget basis. Anything 
that keeps a store or firm in contact with an established 
customer of good standing is an opportunity to sell more 
merchandise. 


E. E. Paddon, Credit Manager, Lammert 
Furniture Company, St. Louis, Missouri: ‘This is 
a good question because the answer can only be “Yes.” 
The one objection I know of to the practice of render- 
ing courteous service to customers would be the ever 
increasing cost of doing business, but it is my personal 
opinion that a well-written letter sent to a customer 
when returning the contract pays dividends. 


William F. Streeter, Comptroller, Accounts 
Receivable, Boutells, Minneapolis, Minnesota: 
Personalized attention is a very much appreciated factor 
in customer relations. Nothing strengthens the bonds 
of friendship more. Some instalment contracts are made 
out completely at the time of the sale, with the cus- 
tomer’s copy being given to him at that time. If this 
procedure is followed, then letters inviting the cus- 
tomer to make additional purchases on his account can 
be used, and when the account is paid, a letter of appre- 
ciation should be sent with an invitation to use the ac- 
count in the future. Where papers are not given out at 
the time of the sale, it would certainly be in order to 
return that portion of documents to the customer, 
stamped “PAID.” Individuals receiving papers of this 
kind, with a thank-you letter, remember that business 
transaction very pleasantly, and will remember the 
courtesies extended them when they are in need of home 
furnishings again. 


Eldon L. Taylor, Vice President-Treasurer, 
Glen Bros. Music Company, Salt Lake City, 
Utah: I do consider it good procedure to return to the 
customer paid-in-full instalment contracts and suggest 
that the account is open for future purchases. We have 
made a practice of doing this over a period of many years 
and find that it lends greatly to good public relations. 
Our customers appreciate the returned contract as they 
like to know that the deal is definitely settled and that 
there is nothing being held over their heads; and they 
also appreciate the letter that accompanies it thanking 
them for the fine business that they have given the com- 
pany and also stating that they have an excellent credit 
rating with our firm. I have known and dealt with firms 
who have held on to the contract with the idea that any 
future purchases would be added to the contract and 
they would hold the whole thing over your head in case 





any trouble should happen to come up. This procedure 
causes distrust on the part of the customer and I know 
of many cases where it has lost business for the firm. 


Roy E. Teter, Manager of Credit Sales, Jen- 
kins Music Company, Oklahoma City, Okla- 
homa: We feel that a customer is entitled to his con- 
tract after it has been paid in full, and we always send 
a letter thanking him for the purchase and expressing 
a wish that he will again be our customer. We have 
found that our customers appreciate these letters. In 
fact, over 50 per cent of the accounts we open each 
month are on former customers. Many of them have 
been our patrons for many years. This good-will letter, 
sent with the contract, also gives us an opportunity to 
suggest that the customers use open-account privilege 
as much as possible. It is always our policy, when we 
open a contract account with a customer, to arrange a 
30-day account at the same time. 


J. E. Zimmerman, Morris Kirschman and 
Company, Inc., New Orleans, Louisiana: We do 
not return paid-in-full instalment contracts to the cus- 
tomer but keep them for future reference. When an 
account is paid in full a letter is released, inviting the 
customer to come back and reopen her account. Empha- 
sis is placed on said customer being a preferred customer, 
offering terms to suit her convenience, etc. A list of all 
good paid-out accounts is released to our merchandise 
department for telephone solicitation by salesman. An- 
other list is furnished our advertising department for 
direct mail advertising several times a year. 
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Banking and Finance 


QUESTION 
Do you assess “late charges” on overdue pay- 
ments? 
a. At what point? 
b. For what purpose? 


ANSWERS 


L. A. Brumbaugh, Assistant Vice President, 
Valley National Bank, Phoenix, Arizona: We 
make a practice of assessing “late charges” on payments 
overdue for a period of six days or more. The charges 
vary with the length of the delinquency and the size of 
the payment. Our purpose in assessing them is twofold. 
First and primarily, these charges are designed to be an 
incentive for prompt payment on the part of the cus- 
tomer. In the second place, they help to pay the extra 
cost incurred in collection service. Our experience leads 
us to believe that this is sound practice. 


R. E. Dyreson, Illinois National Bank and 
Trust Company, Rockford, Illinois: We do assess 
“late charges” on overdue payments, generally after the 
account is 15 days past due. This procedure, however, 
is not a hard-and-fast rule since the late charges are 
assessed in accordance with the paying record of the 
individual account. Where there are mitigating circum- 
stances surrounding the delinquency, we are inclined to 
relent in that practice. Naturally, collection of “late 
charges” eases the expense burden in the collection de- 
partment, but the real purpose is to educate the delin- 
quent to pay promptly to avoid penalty. In chronic 
cases, I believe a progressively increasing amount should 
be levied until such time as the delinquency ceases. 


W. Franklin Evans, Vice President, Instal- 
ment Loan Department, American National 
Bank, St. Joseph, Missouri: We do not consistently 
charge “late charges” on our loan payments. How- 
ever, there are times on chronic delinquencies when we 
do assess the “late charges” in order to impress upon them 
the necessity of making payments on the due date. We 
do charge for an extension of time on a payment, espe- 
cially with the loans over 30 days. On all past-due ac- 
counts we try to get the additional interest that is due 
at the time the accounts are paid, but in some cases it 
is impossible to do this. I do feel had we started under 
prior management to follow a routine system of “late 
charges” on overdue accounts, we could have continued 
in a satisfactory manner. But when they were not ac- 
customed to “late charges” it was hard to do and find 
that if they sent the exact amount of payment by check we 
were unable to deduct the “late charge” from said pay- 
ment. Our collections at the present time are in good 
standing. While we will always have a few late ac- 
counts and a few bad ones, we are well pleased with the 
fact that our collections are good and our delinquencies 
down. 


J.C. Gilliland, Assistant Vice President, Pull- 
man Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago, Illinois: 
After the seventh day of delinquency, accounts in our 
Personal Credit Department are assessed a “late charge” 
of five cents a day dating from the first day of delin- 
quency. If the account is past-due a month or more, a 
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“late charge” of $3.00 per payment is assessed. These 
“late charges” are assessed for two purposes: First, and 
most important, to discourage delinquency; second, to 
recoup some of the extra expense incurred on overdue 


accounts. Incidentally, we do not add to our expense 
by trying to force payment of the late fees. They are 
assessed but if not sent in we forget them. We do not 


hold paid-in-full documents until late fees assessed dur- 
ing the account life are paid. This method is too costly 
to follow up. 


R. W. Schilling, Vice President, Bank of 
Georgia, Atlanta, Georgia: We do assess a “late 
charge” on all instalment loans after the account be- 
comes as much as ten days past due. We have found 
that a printed schedule of “late charges” attached to all 
past-due notices is very effective. Where this method 
is used, the customer is much more inclined to include 
the “late charge” with his remittance when being made 
by mail. The following is a current schedule now in 
use by our Bank: 10 days past due—one per cent of the 











payment—minimum 50 cents. 20 days past due—three 
per cent of the payment—minimum 50 cents. 30 days 
past due—five per cent—minimum 50 cents. Maximum 


charge—five dollars. Charges accrue on FHA and GI 
Loans according to government regulations (five per 
cent of payment after 15 days). The “late charge” is 
assessed on past-due accounts to offset partially the addi- 
tional expense incurred in postage, stationery, and time 
in the special handling of past-due accounts. 


Consumer Finance 


QUESTION 


What are the advantages of giving credit 
cards to prompt-pay customers? We are think- 
ing of doing so. 

ANSWERS 


M. L. Goeglein, Vice President, Pacific Fi- 
nance Loans, Los Angeles, California: When you 
issue a credit card to a prompt-paying customer, you 
have performed two valuable services for him. First, 
you have established a convenient way for him to make 
his purchases. You have facilitated his buying process 
and made it possible for him to budget his purchases 
systematically. Second, and less tangibly but equally 
important, you have established a bond between the cus- 
tomer and your company in the form of a personal serv- 
ice. You have added to his personal prestige by indicat- 
ing your trust and confidence in him, and, by so doing, 
you take a calculated risk that this personal relationship 
will cause him to trade with you in preference to others. 
It is a good risk. 


P. C. James, Vice President, Capital Finance 
Corporation, Columbus, Ohio: Presenting credit 
cards to good customers accomplishes several things. In 
the first place, it gives customers a feeling of pride. We 
know this from the hundreds of replies we receive when- 
ever we make a credit card mailing. Second, it makes 
customers realize that we recognize their good credit 
standing—their personal integrity. This improves their 
atttiude toward the company. We have seen this in the 
replies to mailings, too. Third, credit cards help put 
consumer credit in a positive light, showing that bor- 
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rowing is something more than an emergency measure 
to be avoided if possible. And, finally, credit cards in- 
form the customer that, even though he still has a bal- 
ance with us, we are ready to serve him again at any 
time. In many cases, the card is enough to bring the 
customer to the office for additional money almost im- 
mediately. Certainly we recognize that no credit-card 
mailing accomplishes all of these things with all cus- 
tomers. But it is effective in more than enough cases 
to make it well worth the while. 


John S. Winston, Vice President, State Loan 
and Finance Corporation, Washington, D. C.: 
I believe the best answer to the question is shown in the 
several advantages listed below: 


1. Almost everyone has one or more credit cards and 
is glad to own them as a matter of personal pride. 

2. It is a constant reminder that his credit has been 
established and he can get what he wants when he wants 
it. 

3. It is an assurance of prompt and courteous service. 

4. It promotes good will and recommended business 
for the company. 

5. It reduces the chances of losing good customers 
to competitors. 

6. It keeps the company name constantly before the 
customer. 

7. It encourages repeat business. 

8. It discourages doing business elsewhere, knowing 
that credit has been already established. 

4, It encourages prompt payment, knowing that credit- 
card privileges will be lost otherwise. 

10. In multiple office and/or company operations, a 
person can obtain immediate credit when traveling away 
from home. 

11. Persons with credit cards take pride in letting 
their friends know they have them. 

To me, credit cards are a distinct advantage. Speak- 
ing personally, with all the credit cards I hold I could 
almost take a world tour with my only immediate cash 
outlay being for incidentals and tips. 


General 


QUESTION 


My problem is: How does one establish a 
credit limit for a new customer? What factors 
must be considered? 


ANSWERS 


H. L. Achenbach, Credit Manager, Merchants 
Ice and Coal Company, St. Louis, Missouri: To 
establish a fair credit limit on a new customer is some- 
times difficult. The most important factors to be con- 
sidered are employment, monthly income, how many in 
the family, character and reputation in the neighbor- 
hood, and established credit in the community. From this 
information you can estimate fixed living expenses and 
disposable income available for the payment of debts. 
If the customer has established credit in the community 
the amount that has been extended and the manner in 
which obligations have been met would be factors. 

Mrs. Una Pearson, Past President, Credit 
Women’s Breakfast Clubs of North America, 
Pearson’s, Fort Smith, Arkansas:  [Fstablishing a 


credit limit for a new customer depends on two major 
factors: how much he makes, and how heavily he is 
obligated. Of course, we have already established he 
pays satisfactorily. His satisfactory paying record states 
pretty clearly he sets his own credit limit. Make sure 
this purchase is not going to overload the consumer to 
the extent that he will simply not be able to meet the 
obligation. 


Susan Patzer, Springfield Coal Company, 
Springfield, Massachusetts: First, we endeavor to 
find out the customer’s income and the extent of in- 
debtedness at time of application. We carry a large 
amount of budget accounts on a ten-payment plan, and 
we endeavor to make the budget payment within the 
customer’s income. If he is heavily burdened with loans 
and instalment payments, we do not extend him the ten- 
payment plan, but cut it to six months, thereby cutting 
down the credit limit. Of course, if there is other credit 
experience, we use it as a basis for determining the credit 
limit to be placed on the account. Each applicant has 
to be screened individually, and there can be no fixed 
scale for setting the credit limit. 


F. W. Price, Credit Manager, Jean Hall, 
Seattle, Washington: It is best to establish the credit 
limit with a new customer at the time of the interview. 
The interviewer should be responsible not only for 
opening the account on terms and conditions favorable 
to the store and its future collection, but also to establish 
the terms and conditions under which it is to be used. 
The customer’s ability to secure credit should depend 
on the four C’s of credit: Capital, Capacity, Character, 
and Conditions. If the applicant is a newcomer to the 
community, without credit standing and with limited 
income, the amount of credit extended must be on a most 
conservative basis. Until he has proved his ability to 
handle larger amounts, his credit should be restricted to 
prevent overbuying. The new customer, however, may 
be well established in his community and hold a responsi- 
ble position or be well known and financially able, there- 
by making it not at all necessary to place a limit on 
his account. Credit limits should be flexible to the ex- 
tent that they can be raised or lowered by the credit 
authorizers as the need may require. They should also 
be in line with the customer's ability to pay and in ac- 
cordance with the understanding reached with the cus- 
tomer at the time the account was opened. Limits and 
terms are theoretically closely related, as shown by the 
ever increasing popularity of the many revolving charge 
accounts now in operation, permitting customers to pur- 
chase, in most cases, up to six times the amount of their 
monthly payment. 
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District Ten Annual Seminar 


The First Annual Retail Credit Seminar, sponsored 
by District 10 of the National Retail Credit Association, 
was held at the University of Washington, Seattle, Wash- 
ington, during the week of August 20. A group of 
thirty-three students, credit granters and credit bureau 
people, were enrolled in the Seminar, and the program 
began with a reception at which the students and the 
faculty were introduced to each other. Attendance 
throughout the course was perfect, and each student 
was presented with a Certificate of Achievement by Dean 
Austin Grimshaw of the College of Business Adminis- 
tration at the graduation luncheon in the Student Union 
Building. 

The curriculum of the Retail Credit Seminar included 
courses in credit policies and collection techniques, hu- 
man relations, letter writing, and the law of retail cred- 
its. In each of these courses, the students listened to 
lectures, worked with case problems, and participated in 
discussions. The evenings were devoted to assignments 
and general sessions. A high light of the program was 
a panel discussion in which leading figures in the credit 
profession in District 10 answered student questions and 
discussed current problems. 

The participants in the Seminar were most enthusi- 
astic in their appraisal of the program. In their com- 
ments most of them suggested that the Seminar be ex- 
panded to include a first-year course on credit funda- 
mentals, followed by a second-year program devoted to 
credit management problems. ‘This suggestion is being 
considered, and a two-year course may be developed be- 
ginning next year. District 10 is certain, however, that 
the Seminar will be held again in the summer of 1957, 
and a much larger attendance is anticipated. 


Credit School at Uniontown, Pennsylvania 


The 14th annual Credit School banquet and gradua- 
tion was held October 25, 1956, at the Uniontown Coun- 
try Club, Uniontown, Pennsylvania. Elmer H. Ward, 
manager of the Uniontown Credit Bureau, was the toast- 
master. The speaker was Dr. I. C. Keller, head of the 
Department of English Literature, California State 
Teachers’ College. Diplomas were awarded by J. H. 
Sauers, president, Uniontown Credit Bureau. A total 
of 23 men and women representatives of business firms 
of Uniontown and other parts of Fayette County com- 
pleted the 12-week course, with Mr. Ward as instructor. 
The school was sponsored by the Uniontown Credit Bu- 
reau and the National Retail Credit Association. 


—Position Wanted—— 
Crepir Sates Manacer. Past N.R.C.A. District 
President, past president local credit association, with 
18 years’ retail credit sales management. Contributor to 
The Creprr Worip and Creprr Currents. Experi- 
enced in large volume operations and successful credit 
sales promotion. Box 12561, The Creprr Wor p. 
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Coming District Meetings 
District One (Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire, Rhode Island, Vermont, Provinces of 
Quebec, Brunswick, Nova Scotia, and Prince 
Edward Island, Canada) will hold its annual meeting at 
the New Ocean House, 


April 28, 29, and 30, 1957. 


District Two (New York and New Jersey) and 
District Twelve (Delaware, District of Columbia, 
Maryland, Pennsylvania, Virginia and West Virginia) 
will hold a joint annual meeting at the Lord Baltimore 
Hotel, Baltimore, Maryland, February 10, 11, and 12, 
1957. 

District Three (Florida, Georgia, North Carolina, 


and South Carolina) and District Four (Alabama, 
Louisiana, 


New 


Swampscott, Massachusetts, 


Mississippi, and Tennessee) will hold its 
annual meeting in conjunction with the 43rd Annual 
International Consumer Credit Conference, Fontaine- 
bleau Hotel, Miami Beach, Florida, June 16, 17, 18, 
19, and 20, 1957. 


District Five (Kentucky, Michigan, Ohio, Ontario, 
Canada, Illinois, Indiana, and Wisconsin, except Su- 
perior) will hold its annual meeting at the Sheraton- 
Brock Hotel, Niagara Falls, Ontario, Canada, February 
23, 24, 25, and 26, 1957. 


District Six (Iowa, Minnesota, Nebraska, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Superior, Wisconsin, and Mani- 
toba, Canada) will hold its annual meeting at the Hotel 
Duluth, Duluth, Minnesota, March 10, 11, and 12, 
1957. 

District Seven (Arkansas, Kansas, Missouri, and 
Oklahoma) will hold its annual meeting at the Hotel 
Muehlebach, Kansas City, Missouri, March 9, 10, and 
11, 1957. 


District Eight (Texas) will hold its annual meeting 
at the Texas Hotel, Fort Worth, Texas, May 18, 19, 
20, and 21, 1957. 


District Nine (Colorado, New Mexico, Utah, and 
Wyoming) will hold its annual meeting in Carlsbad, 
New Mexico, May 18, 19, and 20, 1957. 


District Ten (Alaska, Idaho, Montana, Oregon, 
Washington, Provinces of Alberta, British Columbia, 
and Saskatchewan, Canada) will hold its annual meet- 


ing at the Davenport Hotel, Spokane, Washington, 
May 18, 19, 20, and 21, 1957. 

District Eleven (Arizona, California, Nevada and 
Hawaii) will hold its annual meeting at the Lafayette 
Hotel, Long Beach, California, February 16, 17, 18, 
and 19, 1957. 
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100 Members in Lake County, Florida 


With the enrollment of the entire membership of the 
Credit Bureau of South Lake County, Clermont, Florida, 
our membership in Lake County passed the one hundred 
mark. Lake County, located in the heart of the Florida 
citrus belt, is 78 miles long. There are no big cities, but 
the entire countryside is dotted with small communities. 
How to service this with credit reports and how to bring 
a group credit consciousness into 
focus? That was the problem. 

Local credit men’s associations 
were not practical. Handling from 
one credit bureau was not practical, 
because of the lack of local handling 
impact. Finally, it was decided to 
open three complete credit bureaus— 
the Credit Bureau of Leesburg, to 
handle that sector; the Credit Bu- 
reau of the Goldén Triangle, Eustis, 
Florida, to handle that; and the 
Credit Bureau of South Lake County, to handle the 
southern end of the county. ‘Telephone service is being 
converted to the dial system, and sometimes a call 
fifteen miles away is still handled by three operators— 
truly a frontier for credit bureau endeavor. 





L. A. Roos 


Another severe obstacle is the fishing situation here. 
Lake County is properly named, with new and modern 
highways running in all directions and a silvery lake 
around every bend in the road, where bass from six to 
sixteen pounds are just waiting to be caught. The mental 
hazard in keeping one’s mind on staid everyday business 
matters is a potent diversionary factor. 

The three credit bureaus took care of the reporting 
and service end of the matter, but what to do about 
group consciousness? We have thus far not made any 
attempt to organize a credit men’s association, because 
no matter where a meeting place is decided on, it will 
be too far to be handy for regular meetings and close 
contact between the credit granters. Here is where the 
National Association came in. 

We automatically list clients as National members 
when they join any of the three bureaus. This immedi- 
ately brings them a complete kit of supplies needed by 
every credit granter. The Crepir Wor tp brings the 
local and National Association all in one package to the 
crossroads filling station and grocery, as well as the 
department store in the larger trading centers. 

Many small credit bureau managers feel the National 
is just for the bigger bureaus. Quite the contrary; the 
big-city credit manager usually goes to the National 
Conference and other trade group meetings. The small- 
bureau manager and his members need the up-to-date 
information just as much, if not more. It takes just as 
much ability, common sense, and know-how to handle 
credits in a small center as it does in a large one— 
usually more, because the transactions are usually more 
personal. 


With the help of the National Retail Credit Associa- 
tion, we have, in less than two years, brought credit 
granting to an up-to-date ‘status, and merchants and 
professional people in Lake County cooperate with their 





bureaus in an unbelievably effective manner.—L. A. 
Roos, Credit Bureau of South Lake County, Clermont, 


Florida. 
W. A. O’Hara Honored 


The Associated Retail Credit Managers of Birming- 
ham, Birmingham, Alabama, has the distinction of having 
one of the oldest credit managers in 
age and years of service in any credit 
organization in the United States. 
On September 13, 1956, W. A. 
O’Hara was honored on the occasion 
of his eightieth birthday which fell 
on that date. Mr. O’Hara is credit 
manager of the F. G. Calder Furni- 
ture Company, one of the largest 
furniture stores in the city. 

Mr. O’Hara was born September 13, 1876, at Balden 
Springs, Alabama. After some years with an express 
company, he went to work in 1910 as credit manager 
for Hirsch Millinery Company and worked there until 
the firm went out of business in 1933. He then became 
credit manager of the F. G. Calder Company, where he 
is still employed. His years have not greatly diminished 
his energy. He still opens the store at eight o'clock each 
morning. Mr. O’Hara is married and a member of the 
Board of Stewards of the Lake Highlands Methodist 
Church. He is also a past president of the Associated 
Retail Credit Managers of Birmingham and is one of 
their most dependable members. 


Southern Idaho Credit Conference at Boise 


Approximately 150 credit executives and credit bureau 
managers attended the Southern Idaho Regional Credit 
Conference held at the Owyhee Hotel, Boise, Idaho, 
October 12-14, 1956. The Associated Credit Bureaus of 
Southern Idaho elected regional officers which included: 
President, Mrs. Alice Phillips, Credit Bureau of Boise; 
Vice President, Leon Felder, Credit Bureau of Caldwell; 
and Treasurer, Tom Lammon, Credit Bureau of Jerome. 
The sessions included trade and professional group meet- 
ings, a seminar for credit bureau personnel, a social hour 
and dinner. Francis W. Smith, president, Associated 
Credit Bureaus of America, was the principal speaker. 
Other speakers included: Dr. William H. Day, Utah 
Oil Company; Bradley Martin, sponsor of Dale Carne- 
gie courses in Idaho; and Vernon E. Rasmussen, Seattle, 
president, District 10, N.R.C.A. 

Shown in the picture below, left to right, are: Francis 
W. Smith; Mrs. Alice Phillips; Glenn Pitcher, execu- 


tive secretary, Northwest Credit Council, Portland, 


Oregon; Dr. William H. Day; Vernon E. Rasmussen; 
Ned Harlan, Conference co-chairman, Boise; and Vern 
Morse, president of the local credit association. 
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LEONARD BERRY 


Y NOW the pace of Christmas shopping is quicken- 
B ing ... the stream of customers soon at full flood. 
These are the critical score of days that can make all 
the difference between a successful season and one not so 
successful. It is an appropriate time to remind ourselves, 
and our assistants, that sales can be made in the credit 
office and, also, that sales can be lost. It all depends on 
the way customers are handled. 

The sharp contrast between the excitement and 
glamour of the sales floor and the often overly severe 
aspect of the credit office is startling and depressing. 
Many a customer has been satisfactorily “sold” by skill- 
ful salespeople, only to be “unsold” by mechanical in- 
difference in the credit office. 

It is to be hoped that the credit office has shared in 
the general Christmas decorations and that the credit 
office personnel have been alerted to the opportunities 
of service to customers that abound this month. If not, 
even at this eleventh hour, something might still be done! 

Credit nowadays is a device to increase profitable 
sales. It is also a service which can be commanded by 
the vast majority of customers. Lingering traces of the 
outmoded concept of credit as a privilege still often 
prevent the credit office from assuming its rightful role 
as a sales-producing department. 

To be sure, we must protect our firm from undue losses 
by screening out those manifestly credit-unworthy—but 
excellent credit bureau service helps us enormously in 
that. The fact is that only a very few are credit-un- 
worthy; nine out of every ten applicants can safely be 
sold all they ask for, and, more importantly, they can 
be sold additional items they had not even contemplated. 
Tear sheets of current advertising by the interviewer's 
side are helpful in suggesting advantageous purchases. 

Credit interviewers should encourage to worthy’ ap- 
plicants immediate “take-withs.” Certainly, a credit bu- 
reau report should be secured in every instance, but 
wherever possible those initial purchases, not usually 
excessive, should be authorized immediately. This is 
“creative selling” in the credit department and a power- 
ful means of building good will and creating friends for 
the store. The point is that sales can best be made while 
the customer is in the buying mood and actually in the 
store. Credit probably can never be an exact science 

. “calculated” risks are part of the contribution the 
credit department makes to increased sales volume. Of 
course, credit interviewers should be alert and competent, 
well trained and highly intelligent, for this responsibility 
to be entrusted to them. 

Speedy authorization to those customers on the selling 
floors waiting to take their purchases is another angle 
of salesmanship. When time is short and shopping lists 
are long, delay in credit approval becomes not only an- 
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noying but sales-restricting. No one suggests that pru- 
dence and caution be thrown overboard but it is proved 
by experience that seasonal flexibility in credit authoriza- 
tion will complete sales faster, make customers happier, 
and cause only negligible losses. As a practical matter, 
isn’t it to be expected that credit limits will be exceeded 
in December? The average family spends several times 
as much now as at any other time of the year. 

Prompt and courteous attention to all those who have 
occasion to come to the credit office in person is essential. 
This requires vigilance on the part of supervisors to 
see that service areas are adequately staffed. 

Customers having occasion to telephone the credit 
office should similarly be graciously treated. One hears 
telephones ringing incessantly with no one seeming to 
have the time or responsibility to answer. A vision of 
the customer at the other end of the line, waiting inter- 
minably, with rapidly mounting indignation, should cause 
more attention to be paid to incoming calls. 

Good public relations and credit department salesman- 
ship mean simply a genuine willingness to be of service. 
There is a special responsibility on credit office personnel 
to be imbued with this spirit, because we touch people 
at peculiarly sensitive spots—the pocketbook and per- 
sonal pride. 

To all our members: Merry Christmas and Happy 
New Year! 


This Month’s Illustrations ™-—> 

Our illustrations are from Charlotte, North Carolina, 
. . . to which city this issue is dedicated. 

Illustration No. 1. A splendid letter of warm, 
friendly welcome to a newcomer to Charlotte sent by 
the Citizens Bank . . . should be very effective. 

lilustration No. 2. Friendly cooperation extended 
to a customer whose account has become past-due because 
of misfortune is always a solid good will-builder. Sterchi 
Bros. Stores encourage the customer to come in and dis- 
cuss a mutually satisfactory payment arrangement. 

Illustration No. 3. An excellent example of the 
use of the enclosure type envelope in collection follow-up. 
Note the considerate wording. Ivey’s use several such 
friendly collection reminders, of which this is one. 

Illustration No. 4. This is an outstanding credit 
sales promotion piece. In the facsimile handwriting of 
Henry Alexander, Credit Manager, Belk Brothers, Past 
President National Retail Credit Association, the pros- 
pect is offered a warm invitation to complete and mail 
in an application for credit services. 

Illustration No. 5. Another collection reminder, 
sent by Bridges Furniture Company. Providing a return 
envelope is usually effective in encouraging response. 
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IT IS ALWAYS A PLEASURE TO BE ABLE TO SERVE 
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CHARGE TICKET, EVEN THOUGH THERE APPEARS 
TO BE A SOMEWHAT OVERDUE BALANCE 
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C. B. FLEMINGTON. . Canadian Correspondent 








Convert or Transfer Unprofitable Charge Accounts 


R. O. OXNER, T. Eaton Company (Maritimes), Ltd., Halifax, Nova Scotia, Canada 


ROM TIME TO TIME every credit sales manager 

receives requests to reopen habitually slow charge ac- 
counts, which were closed by either the customer or the 
store. You, also, have the problem of slow current ac- 
counts and whether you like it or not, these accounts are, 
in reality, Revolving Credit Accounts, on which you re- 
ceive no interest or service charge. 

In the first instance, you check the records and usually 
find the thirty-day account being paid from seven months 
on. You go back further than the last purchase and 
find similar condition existed. You endeavour to ascer- 
tain the reason for the delinquency which generally 
brings a response, such as sickness and a variety of other 
expenses beyond his control. You find similar excuses 
existed in the past. He also takes the attitude that of 
course the account has been slow but you received the 
money, eventually, and that the store should be expected 
to carry an old customer. However, the customer as- 
sures you, as he has done before, that conditions have 
changed; everyone in the family is in good health; and 
that he can and will pay in accordance with the terms. 

So you seize the opportunity to point out, in a dip- 
lomatic manner, that prompt payment allows you te 
obtain your legitimate profit by cutting expenses in many 
ways, which results in savings being passed on to the 
customer. Some customers request clarification so you 
explain further that bookkeeping expenses are reduced, 
collection costs are cut, frozen assets are avoided, and 
account is kept in an open-to-buy condition. This results 
in a turnover of capital; merchandise and accounts re- 
ceivable are speeded up, enabling the store to take ad- 


vantage of favourable buying opportunities. It is then 
explained to the customer that you do appreciate his 
continued patronage but you also want his bills paid 
promptly. 

So, being sales minded and a bit of an optimist, you 
proceed to bring your records up to date by asking if all 
other existing indebtness is current. You also request 
sufficient financial information, and then have the Credit 
Exchange confirm the financial status plus the paying 
habits with other creditors. If in order, you reopen the 
account with your fingers crossed, hoping that you have 
persuaded him to become a profitable credit customer to 
the store. 

If this fails to materialize, your newly reopened ac- 
count falls again in the slow-account category. Past-due 
accounts are on the increase and do create an expense. 
We must accept our responsibility to reduce the cost of 
distribution. One way, besides stepping up our collec- 
tion efforts, is the automatic transferral of habitually 
slow charge accounts to the revolving credit accounts. 
The customer should be contacted regarding the con- 
templated action and introduced to this system through. 
the use of descriptive literature. If the customer persists 
in making payments that are more in keeping with the 
revolving credit account, the second contact should call 
for the transfer of the account. 


By continually trying to convert the habitually slow 
charge account or transferring to the revolving credit 
account we can, in a great many cases, put the account 
on a profitable basis. wk 





Timmins Association Active 


The Credit Granters’ Association of Timmins, On- 
tario, Canada, was unable to put on its Retail Credit 
Week campaign to coincide with the National Campaign 
because at that time they were conducting a course on 
Retail Credit Fundamentals so it was decided to hold the 
campaign during the week of October 22-29, 1956. In 
order to finance it they contacted wholesalers, retailers, 
bankers, etc., and managed to secure subscriptions to 
cover the total cost of the campaign without using any 
of their funds. 











For Sale 


N.C.R. Credit Authorizing System, complete 
with two switchboards, 70 phones and all neces- 
This equipment can be bought 


sary cables. 
very reasonably. Mr. Joiner, A. J. Freiman, 
Limited, Rideau Street, Ottawa, Ontario, Can- 
ada. 
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N.R.C.A.’s newspaper mats were used as part of the 
campaign. In addition, they had 18 spot announcements 
on their English-speaking radio station CKGB and 12 
spot announcements on the French-speaking radio station 
CFCL. They also had four members give five-minute 
talks throughout the week on the English-speaking radio 
and two on the French-speaking radio station. The 
President and Vice President of the Association were 
interviewed on CFCL-TV after the News on the last 
night of the campaign. Mayor Leo Del Villano issued 
a declaration in support of the campaign and The Daily 
Press ran an editorial about the campaign on Saturday, 
October 27, 1956. The campaign was well received 
and the merchants feel that it was well timed and well 
conducted. 

Shortly after the New Year, the Association plans to 
conduct a course on Retail Credit Management, and they 
believe that there will be as many people, if not more, 
participating in this course than in the one they had on 
Retail Credit Fundamentals. The Association has ac- 
complished a great deal since it was organized in 1954. 
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Colonel Franklin (Machstone 


NE OF THE most important contributors 

to the success of the National Retail Credit 
Association during the past several decades and 
an indefatigable worker in all matters relating to 
the betterment of consumer credit and a well- 
loved national figure, Colonel Franklin Blackstone, 
announced his retirement as credit manager of 
Frank and Seder Company, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania, effective September 29, 1956. 


It was at the convention of the Retail Credit 
Men’s National Association, as the N.R.C.A. was 
then known, in Cleveland, August, 1917, that 
I first had the privilege of meeting Colonel Black- 
stone. It was my first national convention and 
also his! We have been closely associated ever since. 


Colonel Blackstone at that time was credit 
manager of Joseph Horne Company, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. It was at the Cleveland meeting 
that Colonel Blackstone called the Pittsburgh 
delegation together with a view to organizing a 
local unit of the National Retail Credit Asso- 
ciation; and soon after returning to Pittsburgh, 
the local association was organized and has con- 
tinued to be an active and progressive unit. The 
Association eventually purchased the D. P. Jones 
Mercantile Agency, of which F. A. Cater was 
secretary. The Pittsburgh Association was the first 
to broadcast educational programs over the radio, 
largely through the initiative of Colonel Blackstone, 
who participated in many of the programs. 


Colonel Blackstone was scheduled to address 
the National Convention in Boston in 1918, on 
the subject, ““Why Extreme Care Should Be Ex- 
ercised in Extending Credit During War Times.” 
However, the Colonel was in the service of his 
country at that time, stationed at Camp Dix, 
New Jersey, and his paper was read by Howard 
W. Leonard, assistant credit manager, Joseph 
Horne Company. At that Convention, Colonel 
Blackstone was elected vice president of the Retail 
Credit Men’s National Association and he assumed 
the presidency at the St. Paul Conference in 1919. 

The Detroit Convention in 1920, over which 
Colonel Blackstone capably presided, was an out- 
standing one in many ways. That meeting saw 
the beginning of group meetings then in the form 
of luncheons, which idea has expanded to the 
present three afternoons devoted to group sessions 





at our International Conferences. 

Throughout the years, Colonel Blackstone has 
served on many important committees, appeared 
on numerous National programs, and has at all 
times worked tirelessly for the success of the 
National Retail Credit Association. 


Now, after more than a half century of credit 
work, Colonel Blackstone will have an oppor- 
tunity to devote time to his personal affairs, which 
are many and varied. He has retained keen interest 
in many matters of national importance and has 
made unique contributions to several organizations. 


At a testimonial dinner honoring Colonel Black- 
stone, held at Gateway Center, Pittsburgh, on 
November 13, 1956, it was my privilege to pre- 
sent him with a token of the deep appreciation 
of the officers, directors, and members of N.R.C.A. 
for his active and constructive cooperation and 
his enormous influence in the growth and success 
of the Association. N.R.C.A.’s gift to the Colonel 
was a General Electric, 17-inch, VHF-UHF port- 
able television set. Other presentations were made 
including one by Joseph White, credit sales man- 
ager, The Fair, Chicago, formerly of Pittsburgh, 
past president, National Retail Credit Associa- 
tion, who on behalf of several groups presented 
a set of Bausch and Lomb binoculars and an 
award certificate for his faithful service to Retail 
Credit Association and the Credit Bureau of 
Pittsburgh. I also had the privilege of con- 
ferring upon Colonel Blackstone life member- 
ship in N.R.C.A. 

Telegrams and letters from all sections of the 
United States and Canada wishing the Colonel 
continued good health and happiness were read 
by the local association president, Elmer Christy. 
All these testified to the secure place Colonel 
Blackstone occupies in the hearts of his fellow 
credit executives. 

N.R.C.A. wishes for him continued good 
health and happiness in his retirement. We, 
of course, hope to see him at many future Inter- 
national Conferences and he has signified his inten- 
tion of attending when possible. For those who 
wish to write to Colonel Blackstone, he may be 
reached at 157 Courtney Mill Road, Pittsburgh 
29, Pennsylvania. 


—L. S. Crowder 
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ables members to give liquor gifts on an inter-state basis, 
The Diners’ Club Gift Catalog, comprising hundreds of 
exceptional gifts that can be bought on credit, gift 
shoppes in France, Switzerland, and other foreign coun- 
tries, cigar and fine food stores in the United States, 
and many, many other useful items and services for which 
the member can charge. 

The restaurants themselves range from fine middle- 
priced establishments to the most prominent celebrity 
and gourmet haunts in the world. The nightclubs in- 
clude the cabarets which play the very biggest name- 
entertainers and the hotels number hundreds of the 
elite hostelries jumping all the way from the Ambas- 
sador in Chicago to the George V in Paris. 

The reasons for becoming a Diners’ Club member 
are many, as almost any card-holder from New York 
or St. Louis or Des Moines or Broken Bend will tell 
you. First, you get a careful simple record of all your 
expenditures for tax and bookkeeping purposes. ‘Then 
there are that guide-list; the feeling of ease at not hav- 
ing to carry large amounts of cash with you; and the 
red-carpet treatment you get anywhere, as a Club mem- 
ber. 

Mr. Bloomingdale, now president of the Diners’ Club 
with Schneider as chairman of the Board, says that the 
greatest problem in running this single-credit-card busi- 
ness was in establishing precedents. Since there were 
no businesses of this exact nature to borrow ideas from, 
everything had to be done on a trial-and-error basis. 
There were a few complexities. Many were quite 
humorous. 

Oddest reason for a member to resign from the Club 
was that of a millionaire junk dealer who blushingly re- 
turned his card to a Diners’ executive, explaining that he 
was embarrassed at having to sign his name in a restau- 
rant. He didn’t like everyone to know that he inks it 
with an “X.” A woman member wrote some time ago 
that she was deducting sixty cents from her monthly bill, 
and explained, “The stringbeans were cold at a place 
1 dined at in Connecticut.” 

Bloomingdale recalls the time a Washington man 
signed a check for $376.24, then called when he re- 
ceived his statement and claimed that the twenty-four 
cents was an overcharge. ‘We checked while he waited 
on the phone and darned if the guy wasn’t right,” says 
Bloomingdale. “We rectified the mistake and listened 
patiently to a ten-minute lecture via long distance. The 
phone call cost the member at least $8.00 but I guess it 
made him feel better.”’ 

“Say,” a male caller said to a Diners’ adjuster one 
day, “you got to cancel my wife’s card. She’s been tak- 
ing all her friends out to lunch.” “Very well, sir,” 
the adjuster said, “we'll notify your wife that you’ve 
requested cancellation of her card.” ‘Me,” whimpered 
the suddenly docile spouse; “look, lady, don’t get me in 
the middle!” 

The switchboard operators at the Diners’ Club re- 
port some impatient people, too. “I had a call the 
other day,” one of them told us; “a man said he needed 
a card right away. I told him to give me his name and 
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are independently owned and operated and have the 
largest circulation of any morning or afternoon paper 
in the Carolinas. 

Recreation-wise, Charlotte offers its citizenry eight 
golf courses; 23 parks with their tennis courts, softball 
diamonds and picnic grounds; 33 motion picture theaters ; 
the Class A South Atlantic League Charlotte Hornets; 
and several excellent supper clubs. Nearby is Catawba 
River, site of a colony of week-end cottages, where swim- 
ming, boating, water skiing, and fishing may be en- 
joyed. There are five country clubs and several private 
dinner clubs in Charlotte. 

Music-minded Charlotte citizens may draw on a va- 
riety of sources for entertainment—The Charlotte Sym- 
phony Orchestra, the Oratorio Singers, the Charlotte 
Opera Association, and the Charlotte Boys Choir, of 
sectional and national renown. Recognized health 
center of the Carolinas, Charlotte has four general hos- 
pitals with a combined total of more than 1,487 beds. 
Among Charlotte’s 230 doctors are some of the outstand- 
ing specialists in the South and the nation. 

Charlotte’s excellent public school system this fall met 
a capacity enrollment of more than 27,000 students. 
Besides public schools, Charlotte offers parochial schools, 
private kindergartens, and a wide choice of business in- 
stitutes and business schools. Higher education in Char- 
lotte is received from Queens College for women, 
Charlotte College, Davidson College (20 miles north of 
Charlotte), and the neighboring colleges of Belmont 
Abbey and Sacred Heart (12 miles west of Charlotte). 

Charlotte’s growth since World War II has out- 
stripped the anticipation of its most ardent boosters, 
and the trend is projected tor an even steeper climb in 
the next ten years. Telephone officials have estimated 
a population of 200,000 by 1965—if achieved, a 200% 
increase in 25 years. Inflationary figures? 
result of riding a boom? Substantial statistics eliminate 
such thought. Rather, it seems that in the industrial 
expansion of the Southeast, Charlotte early staked a claim 
and has proved her right to it. rik 


Simply the 





address and I would have an application sent to him. 
“You don’t understand,’ he told me; ‘I’ve got a luncheon 
appointment with an important client in about twenty 
minutes and I’ve got a buck-eighty in my pocket.’ ” 

Nearly every member, however, is particularly enthusi- 
astic about the credit-card plan. Even the restaurant 
owners become rabid Diners’ Club members. One 
owner recently took out a card for his mother-in-law, 
explaining, “Maybe she'll start hanging out in some 
place other than my own.” 

The Diners’ Club has become, in six years, part of 
the American way of life. It has made “charge it” more 
famous an expression than “Have you got change of a 
twenty?” and is rapidly forcing the dollar bill to play 
second fiddle to the pencil and membership card. Like 
Topsy, the Diners’ Club just “growed.” There is no 
doubt that it will continue to grow and grow and 
grow. wk 
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JOHN F. CLAGETT, Counsel, National Retail Credit Association, Washington, D.C. 


Right of Privacy—Application to Collection 
Situation.—A recent decision of the Supreme Court of 
Ohio (March 14, 1956) has applied the principles of the 
modern doctrine of the “right of privacy” in a situation 
where the defendant, a collection agency, was seeking to col- 
lect a past-due doctor’s bill. 

Since the doctrine of the “right of privacy,” as a personal 
right redressable by tort action, goes back only to 1890 (as 
will appear more particularly from the statement below), and 
since the doctrine or legal right thus far appears to have been 
judicially recognized in only 16 states and the District of 
Columbia, the case in question, Housh v. Peth, et al., 133 
N. E. 2nd, 340, seems worthy of detailed comment. Plaintiff 
brought an action for damages, alleging that she was indebted 
to a Dr. L. A. Lydic in the amount of $197, and that de- 
fendants, d.b.a. Doctors Business Bureau, by trick and deceit 
had caused her to sign a cognovit note payable to the said 
Lydic in the amount of $222. The prayer asked a temporary 
restraining order enjoining defendants from calling her em- 
ployer, landlord, etc., and for $10,000 in damages. The 
trial court granted the injunction and the jury awarded 
plaintiff the sum of $3,000 in damages. The appellate court 
afirmed the judgment and the Supreme Court of Ohio af- 
firmed that judgment. 

Defendant appealed on questions of law only. The facts 
in the case appear in some detail in portions of the opinion 
quoted below. Defendant contended, first, that the right of 
privacy did not exist in Ohio. The court said: 


This right has an interesting history. Its basic concept in 
various forms is not new, but in this country its chief impetus 
as an independent right seems to have originated in an article 
by Samuel D. Warren and Louis D. Branceis in the year 1890 
in 4 Harvard Law Review, 193. The first recognition of the 
right by a court of dernier ressort apparently was in the case 
of Pavesich v. New England Life Insurance Co., 122 Ga. 190. 


The court then noted that since that first decision by the 
Supreme Court of Georgia in 1904, the right of privacy had 
been recognized in the following jurisdictions: Alabama, 
Arizona, California, District of Columbia, Florida, Indiana, 
Kansas, Kentucky, Michigan, Missouri, New Jersey, North 
Carolina, Oregon, Pennsylvania, and South Carolina. 

The court concluded that Ohio should follow their lead, 
“since both reason and authority are convincingly in favor of 
recognition of the right. It would seem that Ohio, too, 
should not hesitate to take the definite step of approving this 
salutary and progressive principle of law.” 

The Supreme Court then undertook to define the law of 
privacy (Syllabus by the court) as follows: 

1. The right of privacy is the right of a person to be let 
alone, to be free from unwarranted publicity, and to live with- 
out unwarranted interference by the public in matters with 
which the public is not necessarily concerned. 

2. An actionable invasion of the right of privacy is the un- 
warranted appropriation or exploitation of one’s personality, 


the publicizing of one’s private affairs with which the public 
has no legitimate concern, or the wrongful intrusion into one’s 





private activities in such a manner as to outrage or cause 
mental suffering, shame or humiliation to a person of ordinary 
sensibilities. 

Approving the language of the Court of Appeals, the court 
said: 


We recognize that a creditor has a right to take reasonable 
action to pursue his debtor and persuade payment, although 
the steps taken may result to a certain degree in the invasion 
of the debtor’s right of privacy. Simply informing the debtor’s 
employer of the fact that the debt is owed, of itself, would 
not constitute an invasion of the right. 

However, the factual situation developed in the instant 
case is entirely different. The record shows that the defendant 
deliberately initiated a systematic campaign of harassment of 
the plaintiff, not only in numerous telephone calls to the plain- 
tiff herself every day for a period of three weeks, some of 
which were late at night, but also calls to her superiors over 
the telephone, informing them of the debt; that she was called 
out of the classroom in the public schools where she was 
employed three times within 15 minutes; that she lost a roomer 
at her rooming house because of the repeated calls, and was 
threatened with loss of employment unless the telephone calls 
ceased. The calls to her employer, and the rooming house, 
were all part of the pattern to harass and humiliate the plain- 
tiff and cause her mental pain and anguisk and cause her 
emotional disturbance for the purpose of coercing her to pay 
the debt. 


Judged by the facts as quoted above, and by the comments 
of the dissenting judges, noted below, the instant case illus- 
trates, perhaps, the farthest extent to which a court might go 
in applying the right of privacy in a case involving methods 
or practices used in the collection of a delinquent debt. With- 
out doubt the case turned upon what the majority of the 
court described as a “systematic campaign of harassment.” 
Nevertheless, Judge Hart, who was joined by two other 
judges, vigorously dissented. He quoted at length from 14 
A. L. R. 2nd, 770, a statement of guiding principles indicat- 
ing that defendant had not invaded plaintiff’s right of 
privacy: 

It is generally recognized that a creditor has a right to 
take reasonable action to pursue his debtor and persuade pay- 
ment, although the steps taken may result in some invasion 
of the debtor’s privacy. 

A telephone call to the plaintiff's employer, informing him 
that the plaintiff was indebted to the caller, and that garnishee 
action would be brought unless the debt was paid, was held in 
Lewis v. Physicians and Dentists Credit Bureau, Inc., 177 Pac. 
2nd, 896 (1947) not to constitute an invasion of any right of 
privacy which the plaintiff might have, the court saying that 
a creditor has a right to urge payment of a just debt and to 
threaten resort to legal proceedings to enforce such payment, 
and that persons who did not pay their debts could not object 
to some publicity in connection with attempts to collect them, 
their tender sensibilities being protected only from undue or 
oppressive publicity. 

The above statement of the case of Housh v. Peth is 
presented not as a review of the law of the right of privacy 
as applied to collection situations or practices, but merely as 
a report of this one particular case as a case of unusual interest, 
first, because it does apply to a collection situation, and, 
second, because of the division of the court as to the applica- 
tion of the controlling principles of the right of privacy to the 
factual situation involved. wk 
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ISTORY was made in St. Louis on November 12, 

1956, when the executive committees of the N.R. 
. C.A, and the ACBofA met in a joint session with the 
Miami Conference Planning Committee. This is the 
first time the two committees have held a joint sched- 
uled meeting and it accomplished its purpose. The 
spirit of co-operation evident and recognized by all 
attending our joint meeting was inspiring and chal- 
lenging and forecasts a great future for our associations 
and the betterment of retail credit in North America. 
Under this plan of working together, the future promises 
some wonderful results in co-ordinating our separate 
activities as well as still further cementing the bonds 
of co-operation in our two organizations. 

The Planning Committee did a marvelous job of 
reviewing and arranging all the many details in con- 
nection with the National Conference. In reaping the 
benefits of a good and well-planned conference, we 
sometimes overlook the long arduous hours of hard 
work extending through weeks and months of planning 
by a conference committee. Based on the program and 
plans discussed at this meeting, we may look forward 
with keen anticipation to a worthwhile, enjoyable con- 
ference next June. 

On Tuesday, November 13, 1956, our own Execu- 
tive Committee met in the National office for the first 
time since World War II. All in attendance agreed 
it was a most successful meeting. Our officers and im- 
mediate past presidents had an opportunity to meet with 
members of the staff and to discuss many phases of our 
work including a review of our Constitution and By- 
laws; the duties of our standing committees and how 
to create interest in our committee members; member- 
ship and suggestions on how to build and maintain it; 
The Crepir Wor tp and its requirements; how to en- 
courage more district activities; internal and external 
relations; and many other subjects. Out of it came a 
very large number of ideas and suggestions that, if 
developed and included in our program, will add to the 
prestige of the National Retail Credit Association and 
the value of its services to its members in the months to 
come. Altogether, it was a step of progress and, if 
continued, will become a valuable part of our program 
in the years ahead. 

I was pleased with a copy of a letter of November 3, 
1956, by President Melvin C. Schumpert, District 9, 
to his directors and committees, indicating a wide variety 
of important activities in that district, among them 
being the creating of new credit units in Hobbs, Alamo- 
gordo, and Portales, New Mexico, already assured, and 
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with Clovis, Loving, Roswell, Artesia, and Las Cruces 
in prospect. Their goal is a minimum of 25 per cent 
increase in membership and units for 1956. In our 
humble opinion, we must, to be completely successful 
in our objective, organize retail credit units throughout 
the land and carry the aims and purposes of the Na- 
tional Retail Credit Association into every section and 
community. It is interesting to note that they are col- 
lecting material for the first printing of a Credit Man- 
agers Handbook for use in their district, similar to that 
of District 10. More power to you, District 9! 

The Credit Officer's Handbook was the timely idea 
of National Director J. D. Hartup of District 10 and 
the production of the first such book was the result of 
his untiring efforts. Many prominent people of the 
credit fraternity in District 10 and in the National As- 
sociation contributed to the content and text of the 
book, but the hard work in assembling and building the 
book was under the direction of Mr. Hartup. Approxi- 
mately ten men from his office spent at least a man- 
power week in completing this phase of its production. 
We are grateful to him and all who had a part, whether 
much or little, in the completion of this marvelous idea 
that may well serve all our districts. 

This issue of The Creprr Wor tp is dedicated to the 
charming city of Charlotte, North Carolina, the home 
of our inimitable Past President Henry C. Alexander 
and of the very efficient Charles Dudley of the Char- 
lotte Merchants Association. I join our membership 
in a hearty salute to these credit leaders and all our 
credit fraternity in that fine city. 

A testimonial dinner honoring our senior Past Presi- 
dent Colonel Franklin Blackstone on his retirement was 
given on Wednesday evening, November 14, 1956, in 
Pittsburgh, Pa. The National Retail Credit Association 
is forever grateful for the long years of service, wise 
counsel, and superb leadership of Colonel Blackstone. 
His loyalty and devotion to the aims and purposes of our 
Association and to the betterment of retail credit in 
North America have been outstanding and have con- 
tributed, beyond measure, to our progress. We join the 
host of friends throughout the United States and Canada 
in extending our good wishes to this outstanding retail 
credit leader! 
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tember 1955 and 1954, respectively. Most of the increase in 
the total occurred in repair and modernization and personal 
loans. The outstanding amount of automobile and other con- 
sumer goods paper showed little change during the month. 
Total short- and intermediate-term consumer credit outstand- 
ing amounted to an estimated $40,074 million at the end of 
September. This was $196 million above August and $3,905 
million above a year ago. After allowance for seasonal factors, 
increase in outstanding credit amounted to $73 million in 
September. This was considerably below the monthly in- 
creases in july and August and sharply below the peak rate 
of $500 million a month in the third quarter of 1955. Season- 
ally adjusted extensions of instalment credit amounted to 
$3,160 million in September. The average for the third 
uarter was about the same as in the second quarter and only 
ightly below the record rate in the third quarter of last year. 


Department Store Credit for September 


INSTALMENT ACCOUNTS outstanding at department 
stores increased slightly in September, as is usual at this time 
of year, and were 17 per cent larger than a year ago. Col- 
lections in September amounted to 15 per cent of first-of- 
month balances, 1 point more than in August but the same as 
a year earlier. Charge accounts outstanding at the end of 
September were 11 per cent higher than at the end of August 
and 8 per cent above a year ago. The charge-account collec- 
tion ratio for September is estimated at 44 per cent, 1 point 
below both a month ago and a year ago. Total sales at report- 
ing pe = stores increased 7 per cent from August to 
September, reflecting increases of 5 per cent for cash sales, 10 
per cent for charge-account sales, and 4 per cent for instalment 
sales. Compared with a year ago, cota calles were up | per 
cent.—Federal Reserve Board. 
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Effective Credit Sales Promotion Letters 


LL THE preceding articles in this series, dealing 

with credit sales promotion, lead us to the final 

and essential step—that of communicating with the cus- 
tomer. 

Written 

forms, stickers, bill enclosures, newspaper advertisements, 


communications include letters, printed 
directional signs, bulletins, instructions, etc. Verbal 
communications include credit interviewing, telephone 
conversations, personal contacts with customers con- 
cerning credit and collection situations, bill and mer- 
chandise adjustments, etc. 

The point we want to emphasize is that every com- 
munication, of whatever kind, has a double responsi- 
bility: First, the communication must convey the ac- 
tual message; that is, it must tell the story in clear, 
understandable manner. Second, every business com- 
munication must add to customer good will. We must 
sell goods and build good will simultaneously. 

Each communication makes some kind of impression 
on the customer. This impression will be good, bad, or 
indifferent. The total of all the communications made 
by a credit department will necessarily reflect the de- 
partment’s personality and, in turn, the total personality 
of the store or firm. Because direct mail is probably the 
most widely used of all credit sales promotion media, this 
article will concentrate on credit sales promotion letters. 

The first thing to consider is the letterhead. Every 
letter a firm sends to customers and prospective cus- 
tomers should be written on excellent letter paper and 
be enclosed in an attractive envelope. Credit department 
sales correspondents should resist small economies in 
this matter. The cost of the average personal letter is 
currently estimated to be about one dollar; the best 
possible letter paper and envelope cost less than four 
cents. Therefore, the actual cost of letter paper and 
envelope is but a tiny fraction of the total investment 
in the letter. 

And investment it is! Your letterhead represents your 
firm . .. it is your ambassador. . . 
sentative. Is it not important that it present a good ap- 
pearance ? This does not mean to say that appearance 
means everything. Of course not. The message is 
vitally important. However, appearances do count and 
if you wish the letter to be accepted by the prospect, it 
must make an initial pleasing impression. 


your personal repre- 


Your letter is a silent but immensely influential sales- 
man. It must ¢e// and it must also se//. Your letter- 
head should tell who and what and where you are. 
There are a few exceptions to this rule. Some widely 
known firms perhaps can get by with only the firm name 
on the letterhead, but in general, and for most firms, 
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these are the essential points of the good letterhead. 
Check yours against this standard: 


1. Is your firm name the most prominent item on the 
letterhead ? 

2. Is the type of business clearly indicated, either by 
the firm name or by descriptive copy? 

3. Are the address, city, zone number, and state 
clearly shown? 

4. Is the telephone number included? 

5. Are the type, style, and design of the letterhead in 
keeping with your organization? 

6. Are the ink colors legible under artificial light as 
well as under daylight? 

7. Is the information arranged logically, not scattered 
all over? 

8. Is ample space available for a lengthy letter? 

9. Does the letterhead look as pleasing when message 
is typed as without typing? 

10. Is the letterhead as modern and well designed as 
those of competing firms? 

11. Does the letterhead pass the “touch” test ? 

12. Does the letterhead appear to be important? 


In writing a credit sales promotion letter, the writer 
should think of himself as a salesman presenting a 
proposition. The successful salesman selects the out- 
standing points of whatever he is selling and weaves them 
skillfully into his presentation. He beams his appeals 
directly to the prospect’s needs or desires. 
desire for the product or service he is selling. 
it easy for the prospect to buy. 

The same thing must be done in writing credit sales 
letters. The letter must answer the questions the pros- 
pect is asking himself, such as, “What is in this for me?” 
or “What do I get out of this?” When considering the 
best approach, pose those questions to yourself and the 
answers will give you clues as to the sales appeals that 
can be used in the letter. 

Selfish appeals, based on ME, MINE, WE and OUR 
approaches, will seldom be successful. More effective 
will be the appeals based on YOU and YOURS ap- 
proaches. Such attract attention, arouse interest, and 
more easily find their way to the prospect’s heart. Think 
sincerely in terms of serving the customer; discover and 
present the “reasons why” what you are selling should 
be “bought” by the customer. Here again we have the 
all-important YOU frame of mind. 

Every month on the Credit Department Letters page 
of The Crepir Wor LD, we reproduce excellent examples 
of credit sales promotion letters used by representative 
stores and firms. You are urged to study these letters, 
read the comments about them on the opposite page, and, 
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if you wish, take the ideas therein and adapt them to 
your own needs. 

Wherever possible, tie in specific merchandise oppor- 
tunities. Use current sales events and unusual mer- 
chandise opportunities as the appeals; stress the special 
services available to credit customers, and try always for 
a positive approach. 

Your local credit bureau can be of tremendous help in 
credit sales promotion. While credit bureaus do not 
have lists of names to sell, because of the confidential 
nature of their files, credit bureau managers usually wel- 
come the opportunity of checking lists of names sub- 
mitted by members. A “file search,” for instance, will 
reveal those who, by their good pay records, are desirable 
prospects for credit services. More comprehensive credit 
bureau reports will enable you to pinpoint specific credit 
sales promotion appeals because of your greater knowl- 
edge of family purchasing habits and types of purchases. 
Of course, there will be charges for whatever kind of 
credit bureau services you request, but the advantage of 
knowing your customer will permit a specific personal 
approach which it would be imprudent to use without 
such information. 

Many credit bureaus issue to their members periodic 
bulletins which contain a wealth of valuable informa- 
tion. These, too, give specialized information that can 
invest your credit sales promotion letter with a personal 
quality which is so very much to be desired. Again, we 
recommend that you discuss your credit sales promotion 
program with your credit bureau manager—you will find 
him to be co-operative. 

Be sure to spell the prospect’s name correctly. An 
individual’s name is very important to him and if mis- 
spelled your letter might end up in the wastepaper basket. 
Use the prospect’s full name. 

Shape your message to the prospect. Think of a 
person when you are writing and word your letter in 
such a way that it fits this particular prospect. Much 
direct mail is misdirected—that is, sent to unlikely 
prospects. 

Make it easy for your reader to respond by enclosing 
a return envelope or whatever else is necessary. Most 


people are lazy—you have to do the work for them! 

Send your credit sales promotion letters by first-class 
mail. People generally know that no message of real 
importance comes in any but first-class mail. It is better 
to send fewer sales letters to better prospects than to 
scatter them on a hit-or-miss basis. 

As said earlier, credit sales promotion campaigns 
should be carefully thought out and planned. This is 
true whether the campaign is for new credit customers 
or for reactivating inactive accounts. ‘The important 
points are to know the prospect as thoroughly as possible, 
beam the message directly to his interest, arouse desire 
by excellent presentation of your message, and stimulate 
to action by positive appeal. 

While this article has dealt exclusively with credit 
sales promotion letters, it must be remembered that there 
are other ways of communicating with customers. Some 
stores, for example, have had success with personal 
representatives calling at customers’ homes bringing good- 
will messages and, incidentally, opening and reactivating 
accounts. Other stores use the telephone and find it an 
immense help in renewing customer patronage. All these 
methods have merit and the imaginative and resourceful 
manager of credit sales will use them according to his 
facilities and available personnel. 

The modern credit manager has a promotional func- 
tion as well as a protective function. Our suggestion is 
that the manager of credit sales devote one-third of his 
time to credit sales promotion activities and be provided 
with a separate budget of one per cent of total credit 
sales for credit sales promotion purposes. The credit 
executive should, of course, be in full charge of all credit 
sales promotion activities, but he should enlist the whole- 
hearted co-operation and active support of every other 
division of the store. The credit manager should work 
closely with publicity and merchandise officials so that 
the entire promotional activities of the store may be co- 
ordinated and the impact made that much greater. 

There is a golden future for the alert and aggressive 
manager of credit sales who by his diligence and skill 
succeeds in increasing the store’s profitable credit sales 
volume. nik 





The first annual Appalachian Credit Conference was 
held October 17, 1956, in Bristol, Virginia, attended by 
90 credit granters from the Tri-Cities area of Bristol, 
Johnson City, and Kingsport and from as far away as 
Knoxville and Roanoke. Several towns in southwest 
Virginia and east Tennessee were represented. 

Allison P. Koelling, executive vice president of the 
Credit Bureau of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio, keynoted 
the conference with an address comparing news headlines 
and ads of a half century ago to those in today’s paper 
to show that our economy is dependent on consumer 
credit for its continuing progress since “the good old 
days.” 

Two panel discussions of current questions completed 
the morning session. Robert Porterfield, of Barter 
Theatre, entertained the group at luncheon with a prob- 
ably truthful but certainly humorous account of his be- 
coming an actor. A “buzz session” in the afternoon 
brought forth discussion of ‘several problems that con- 
front local credit granters. 


The conference ended with the formation of a group 
of trustees to carry on the conference. Fred Entler, 
Bristol, Virginia-Tennessee, General Chairman of the 
conference, announced that the trustees would begin 
immediately to plan thhe 1957 conference. 





What Is Your Opinion? 

YOU ARE cordially invited to give us your 
opinion as to the most important credit prob- 
lems confronting us in the year ahead. Each 
year we assemble the thinking of leaders in the 
retail credit field and publish them in the Jan- 
uary and February issues of The CREDIT 
WORLD. These comments of top management, 
credit bureau managers and credit sales execu- 
tives have come to be regarded as most help- 
ful in making plans for the year’s operation. 
Your cooperation in contributing to this sympo- 
sium will be greatly appreciated. Please send 
your comments to the National Office as soon as 
possible. 
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= BELLS, hurrying crowds, Santa Clauses, green trees, tinsel, multi- 
colored lights, beautiful music, good cheer, joy and happiness . . . and it’s Christ- 
mas! That glad season when hearts are warmed and people are happy . . . a season 
of unselfishness exemplifying a spirit of sacrifice for others; a time of peace and 
good will toward all mankind as we celebrate the birthday of Him who was born 
to bring peace and contentment to the hearts of men. Our thoughts instinctively 
turn toward the people and the associations dearest to us, our loved ones, our 
friends, our neighbors, our homes, and our greatest hope and wish is to see them 
happy. To see the glow of happiness reflected in their faces constitutes our own 
joy and happiness at this glad season of the year, when we hear again, echoing 
through the air, that age-old and familiar greeting, “Merry Christmas.” We experi- 
ence again that sublime joy of “giving” rather than receiving. Once again we 
have the delightful privilege of expressing our prayers and our wishes for the 
well-being and happiness of those we know, love, and cherish. 


Those of us who are Christian will stand again, in spirit, with the humble 
shepherds on a beautiful still night in the hills of Judea outside the ancient village 
of Bethlehem and hear again in our hearts the voices of the heavenly host singing 
their song of Peace on Earth, Good Will Toward Men, and those magic words of 
the Angel of the Lord, “Fear not: for unto you is born this day in the city of 
David, a Saviour.” Others of us will feel in our hearts that warmth and love of 
humanity that brings peace and good will to all men. 


In this glad and happy season, as you gather the family circle around your own 
fireside on Christmas Day, I join with the Officers and Directors of the Na- 
tional Retail Credit Association in sending you our sincere greetings and prayer 
that all is well with you and yours and our most fervent wish for .. . A Merry 
Christmas and A Happy New Year. 


Himbaslay 2S5ecnut 


President 
National Retail Credit Association 
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